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Contributors: 


Marc Barie is a photographer and former Necros roadie who has shot some of the 
most iconic images of early Detroit hardcore. 


Sean Cox is a former roadie for Poison Idea and photographer. 


Becky DiGilio is a photographer based in San Diego, California. You might remember 
her from the pages of this very zine - be sure to check out her book Born Upside Down 
and view her work via instagram.com/yourethenight 


Elliott Fong is a photographer as well as Associate Director, Producer at KUCR 
88.3FM, University of California, Riverside. Some of his work and writing can be found 
at medium.com/@elliotfong 


Brian Glenney is an American philosopher and graffiti artist (Big Time Mob) most 
known for co-founding a street art project turned movement known as the Accessible 
Icon Project. The movement re-designed the International Symbol of Access to display 
an active, engaged image with focus on the person with disability. Additionally, he 

is skaterboarder, photographer and punk rocker. Check out more of his work here 
brianglenney.com 


Cedrick Gustave is a graphic designer & punk rocker and is part of the collective of 
folks behind theblackfists.com. He interviewed Anaiah Lei from Zulu, where the inter- 
view originally appeared. 


Al Licano is a photographer based in Long Beach, California. You can find him at 
instagram.com/jerryskid 1 


Janice Moreland is a photographer based in Portland, Oregon and shot some of the 
finest images of the early days of Portland punk rock. 


Dan O’Mahony contributed the interview with filmaker Otto Buj and is a musician, 
writer, & political activist from Orange County, California. Perhaps you know him from 
his work in bands like No For An Answer, 411 or his current band Shiners Club. Addi- 
tionally, he hosts the podcast Dan O Says So. 


Joshua Peach is a photographer based in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania whose work has 
appeared in countless records and magazines over a career spanning twenty plus 
years. Additionally, he has served as an archivist for the Jim Henson Company as well 
working with collections at the New Museum & the Museum of the Moving Image. 
You can see more of his work at flickr.com/people /joshuapeach 


Ron Perez has called the Inland Empire home since the ageof 6. Raised in Colton, CA. 
Perez is first generation, born to parents from Jalostotitlan Jalisco, Mexico. He recently 

published Inland Landscapes in conjunction with Extinction Burst. See more of his work 
here instagram.com/ronn.perez 


Chrisy Salinas is a photographer based out of Seattle, Washington. Check out more 
of her work at chrisysalinas.com 


Davo Scheich is a photographer from Detroit, Michigan. His images are some of the 
only known from the infamous Freezer shows. Check out his his profession work at 
davo.com or his subcultural images at burgerthang.com 
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How did you get into punk? 


My interests really drew from my friends because | felt so 
disassociated from my family, my heritage, and the a lot of 
people | grew up around. | felt really drawn to people who felt 
the same way and the type of music that they were listening to. 
It became a way for me to put my feelings into words without 
having to say anything. 


How did you get into photography? 


My family got a point and shoot digital camera for a trip one 
year and | ended up taking it with me everywhere | went. | 
became the photographer in the group and just always felt like 
it was easier to stay in the background and capture things as it 
happened rather than being involved or in it. 


Do you shoot film, digital or a mix? Do you have a 
preference and why? 


| shoot a mix of both. | always think of digital photography 
as part of my working life. | take my digital camera when I’m 
on assignment or | want things done quickly and promptly. 
However | shoot film for myself, on vacation, in my own time, 
on no schedule. Sometimes | won't develop the film for years. 
Film is definitely more personal for me but | love both. 


Why did you start shooting shows? Are you interest- 
ed in photography beyond music? 


| started shooting shows when | was rather young and really 
enjoyed it, however | was no good when | started. | took 
that same point and shoot to a battle of the bands show at 
the high school | was going to go to the next year. | went to 
photograph a few gigs here and there, but | didn’t really get 
into it until | started collage for photography and took music 
photography more seriously. 


My interests in photography is extremely wide, | work in gal- 
lery settings and put on exhibitions, | am extremely interested 
in contemporary photography, and community building in 
photography on top of my music photography. There’s just so 
much you can do with photography, you can never get bored. 


What do you look for when you are taking photo- 
graphs? What are you trying to convey? 


| think it’s different for every photograph or project but usually 
| want to be able to put a viewer into the moment. | want to be 
able to express how the subject is feeling through the image 
that | capture. | want to also be able to express how | feel as 
well. 


For music photography | prefer to photograph things that no 
one really noticed like a smile from a guitarist to a friend back- 
space. | want to be able to capture a moment how it sounds, 
like if there’s clapping in a song | might do a long exposure 
with a flash to make it seem like there’s a lot of clapping. 


What is your edit process like? Do you prefer your 
final images to be in black & white or color or a mix 
and why? If a mix, how do you decide if an image 
should be in one or the other? 


Usually I'll go through the camera and do a first pass at all 
the images, | think if it doesn’t look good on a small camera 
screen it won't look good larger. That helps save me a lot 

of time on the computer. | prefer color as it can be a tool to 
help me convey thoughts of feelings. But if | do use black and 
white, it’s usually to help emphasize an idea that | am trying 
to convey. 


Which image of yours is your favorite and why? 
What makes it a successful image? 


| think one of my favorite images which is also successful 
would be the image | took of Modern Baseball where every- 
one is having fun in the background and you can see that lan 
and Jake are shredding so hard that lan’s glasses are flying off 
his face. It’s just a fun and great moment. 


What photographers do you admire the most (not just 
music photographers)? What is it about their work 


that appeals to you? 


| really admire Courtney Coles. | think she is amazing and | 


love her music photography, but | also love her stills. | love 
being able to see through the window of her life by way of her 
camera but also because | think we might be photographic 
twins where we both have a series of work about beds. Hers is 
published on her website and mines something that | keep for 
myself, but | love that we both have done this project. 


Other photographers | admire are Ash Danielsen, Johnnie 
Chatman, Tommy Kha, Irene Reece, William Camargo, and 
so many others because of how open and vulnerable they are 
opening Themselves up for us, their ideas are strong, and they 
are using their cameras as a force of nature. 


Have you had your work published (self or by oth- 
ers)? A photoshow? 


I've had my work published a lot, | self published my own 
photobook some years back titled Sentimental Sounds, I've 
published my own zines, other people have published my 
work in their zines, I’ve published in our local Alt-weekly, 
online publications, some albums, some advertisements, and 
‘ve also done a hand full of photography exhibitions. | do a 
lot of music work, but | also do a lot of commercial and fine art 
work so that work always finds itself somewhere. 


What would be your top three goals with your work? 


| have a lot of goals for myself but | will say that since the 
pandemic happened | lost my main music shooting gig, so 

I'm looking to replace that. | started a new photo project titled 
Love Language about the same feelings of dissociation men- 
tioned above, so | hope that continues to turn into an amazing 
project with awesome opportunities. Lastly | hope that | can 
continue doing photography and working in my community to 
help make photography a more accessible. 


Anything to add? 


| think that's it for me. Thank you for your interest in my work 
and letting me talk about it! 


MODERN BASEBALL - 


How did you get into punk? 


A combination of having an older brother who would bring 
home mix tapes friends made him that we'd listen to together 
and an older sister who listened to pop music on KROQ radio 
and | heard the Rodney on the Rog show after she was done. 
Rodney played the best punk shit. That was 1983. 


How did you get into photography? 


| borrowed my mom’s camera in the early 90s and tried 
shooting but really failed miserably. 


Do you should film, digital or a mix? Do you have a 
preference and why? 


From mid 90s to early 2000s | shot with film and digital from 
mid 2000s to now. Digital costs less money to shoot and funds 
aren't always available for film so digital is my preference by 
default. 


Why did you start shooting shows? Are you interest- 
ed in photography beyond music? 


| love the energy most punk bands give off. It’s not only fun to 
hear live but to see live and shooting shows was an extension 
of capturing and documenting that history which | felt was 
important. Other than live gigs | like taking portraits of people 
hanging out anywhere. | also dig shooting interesting scenery 
and graffiti. 


What do you look for when you are taking photo- 
graphs? What are you trying to convey? 


R, RAMOS 


Ummm, | basically look for a band to move me. | want to have 
an emotional connection. If it makes me smile or makes me 
make a fist than | want to take photos. | don’t really take any 
photos to try to convey anything. 


What is your edit process like? Do you prefer your 
final images to be in black & white or color or a mix 
and why? If a mix, how do you decide if an image 
should be in one or the other? 

| prefer black and white but | keep the original colored shots 
only because that’s how they were originally shot. Not much in 
editing. Just make it b/w and maybe add some slight contrast. 
Other than that | don’t touch the photos. 


Which image of yours is your favorite and why? 
What makes it a successful image? 


Not sure if it’s successful but my favorite is one | took of 
Jessica, guitarist of Bleached out of Los Angeles, California. 

| used my homegirls camera and messed with the settings 
having absolutely no idea what they do because | don’t know 
shit about photography. Anyways, Jessica decides to jump off 
stage and | took a pic of her being carried while she’s playing 
her guitar and | got lucky and got her smiling directly at the 
camera. She looks great showing how happy music and the 
live gig made her feel. 


What photographers do you admire the most (not just 
music photographers)? What is it about their work 
that appeals to you? 


As far as punk | really dig from the early years Glen Friedman, 
Alison Braun, Edward Colver, Gin Satoh, KRK, Pat Blashill, 
Murray Bowles, etc. 90s to as of late the punks | really dig are 


Martin Sorrendeguy, Mark Garcia, Albert Know Records, Jack 
Barfield, Mark Murrman, etc. | like then all for different rea- 
sons but my favorite photographer is Walter looss. His shots 

of Michael Jordan both on and off the court are iconic, not 

to mention his Joe Montana pics. Those and countless other 
photographs he took of athletes are mesmerizing. 


Have you had your work published (self or by oth- 
ers)? A photoshow? 


| released a photozine of 50 made about 6 years ago and 

| participated in an art gallery put together by Robert Sullen 
during one of his San La Muerte fests in San Antonio, Texas. 
I've been fortunate to have photos appear in releases punks 
have put out like the Scumraid lp, Aspects of War cd and a 7”, 
The Brass 7”, Obstruction flexi, and some other stuff. I’ve also 
had photos appear in Spin magazine, New York Times, and 
some black metal shots in a local paper. 


What would be your top three goals with your work? 


While |’m alive I’d love to go to Japan and photograph gigs, 
wrestling, and sumo events. Maybe do another zine or two if 
there’s any interest. After | die | think it'll be fun if a book of a 
lot of unseen stuff I’ve taken could be done. 


Anything to add? 


Yes. First, thank you Mr. Thorn for the interest in stuff I’ve done 
photo wise and this opportunity. Second, thank you to Black 
Randy, Jello Biafra, John Doe, Lorna Doom, Gary Floyd, Glen 
Danzig, D. BOON, Mr. Guy, Poly Styrene, Pig Champion, 
Paul Collins, Gee Voucher, Kawakami, & Randy Turner for 
existing. 
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How did you get into punk? 


My mom got me into the Clash when | was super young, and 

the first punk CD | ever bought for myself was the debut Dead 
Kennedys record. I'd listen to that and old school AFI CDs all the 
time while | played Tony Hawk games. In high school | listened to 
lots of punk-adjacent 90s indie bands and 80s post-punk stuff, and 
I'd go to DIY indie rock shows in Fredericksburg, but | didn’t have 
any real exposure to the contemporary punk scene until | moved 
to Richmond in 2012, when my friend Lauren introduced me to 
newer stuff like Bloodkrow Butcher and Ciilo and local classics like 
Direct Control. That's also when | started getting deeper into older 
stuff like His Hero Is Gone (the greatest punk band of all time). 
One of the first true hardcore punk shows | remember going to in 
Richmond was the infamous 2013 Cilo set. I’ve always loved all 
kinds of music but hardcore punk is by far the most fun to see live 
and take pictures of. 


How did you get into photography? 


When | was like 14, | would make goofy stop motion animation 
videos with my dad's digital camcorder, which | started using to 
take still shots of my neighborhood and stuff. | haven't seen those 
photos in a long time but they were hilariously low resolution, 
couldn't have been much more than a couple hundred pixels 

by a couple hundred pixels. Eventually | got a digital point and 
shoot, and | used my grandpa’s old rangefinder a little in high 
school. | just took pictures of everything around me all the time, 
which included shows once | started going to those. | basically 
haven't stopped taking pictures of my surroundings since | picked 
up my dad’s camcorder, but in recent years I’ve focused more on 
film specifically and have been developing that into a consistent, 
intentional practice. 


Do you shoot film, digital or a mix? Do you have a pref- 
erence and why? 


| shoot all shows with film. Film is often romanticized, usually 
because people think there’s some kind of purity inherent to “raw, 
unedited” film photos, which is total bullshit. Whether it’s in the 
darkroom or in Photoshop, either you or the guy who develops 
your film and makes your scans/prints is doing work to turn what 
is essentially a tiny little grey or sepia blob (your negative) into 

a big beautiful work of art. No “raw” photo exists beyond that 
negative. To me, the beauty of film lies in the creative process 
leading up to the shot itself. You don’t have a giant memory card 
to fill up with hundreds of pictures; each roll of film gives you 24 
or 36 opportunities to get a good picture, so you really have to 
think about your shots before you blast through all of them. | think 
that's a valuable skill to learn as a music photographer especially, 
whether you shoot film or digital, because careful attention to 
your shots, rather than “shooting film” alone, will do much more to 
separate you from the clueless stage potato saps who spray-and- 
pray with DSLRs they barely know how to use. | like being able to 
change the way my photos look by experimenting with different 
film stocks and trying out old funky cameras with strange controls 
that change the way you think about composing your shots. At the 
end of the day, it's preference for a creative process, although it's 
true that film does hold some degree of fantasy and mysticism the 
way any analog creative process does in the digital age. With that 
said, | also think a good phone camera is invaluable—it’s basically 
the only reason | upgrade my phone. | take pictures with it all the 
time, every day, everywhere | go. 


Why did you start shooting shows? Are you interested in 
photography beyond music? 


I've taken photos at shows off and on since | started seeing bands 
in high school, but | didn’t take it as seriously until 2018/2019 after 
a few years of basically not going to any shows at all. As | started 
taking pictures of people’s bands and their friends’ bands, more 
people would check out my work, which motivated me to go to as 
many shows as possible so | could get more pictures. So now it's 
become this symbiotic process where | go to all the shows | can 
manage to get to, | get to check out and support and occasionally 
mosh to a bunch of cool bands, people get to see themselves 
looking insane in my photos, and bands can use my photos for 
promotional purposes or album art or whatever they want if they 


feel like it. It’s been a great way to meet lots of cool people and 

make lots of friends. | take pictures outside of shows too though, 

both on film and on my phone. It’s a natural impulse that | barely 
think about. 


What do you look for when you are taking photographs? 
What are you trying to convey? 


Show photography is a great way to capture human expression, 
especially as someone whose photography outside of music can 
tend to veer toward buildings and urban landscapes and stuff 

like that. Ata punk or hardcore show, that includes the audience 
as much as (if not more than) the bands themselves, because you 
have no clue what kind of crazy shit people will do when they hear 
punk music. So whether your photo is focused on the band, some- 
one watching the band, or someone doing something else entirely, 
good show photography captures wild, abnormal, and sudden 
expressions of human emotion. Beyond that, I’m very interested 

in photography as a form of social documentation. Photography 
can do so much to help preserve a local music scene’s history, the 
development of a city as it goes through subtle or radical changes, 
the lives of people taking the photos, the lives of people in the 
photos-the best photographs can do all of the above at once. It 
may not have been your intention, but as time moves on, your pho- 
tos may be the only record of that band, or that DIY spot that got 
shut down, or that friend who moved or disappeared or died, or 
whatever. Digging through old show photography is a really cool 
way to learn about music history, especially the history of smaller 
scenes that haven't been as widely documented or otherwise 
documented at all. Sometimes the only piece of evidence that those 
scenes and shows existed outside of people’s collective memories 
are the photos that one guy decided to take 35 years ago. 


What is your edit process like? Do you prefer your final 
images to be in black & white or color or a mix and why? 
If a mix, how do you decide if an image should be in one 
or the other? 


With a few exceptions, | have done basically all my show photog- 
raphy on Kodak Tri-X 400, a black and white film stock. For one, 
black and white zines are a lot cheaper to print, but black and 
white show photography has something of a timeless feel to it. So 
much classic punk photography is in black and white, and that stuff 
is a huge inspiration to me, so it’s fun to make work with the same 
kind of energy. Plus, the bold contrast of a black and white photo 
can help a good picture pop a little bit more. | like bright highlights 
and dark shadows. | shoot with a mix of color and black and white 
film outside of shows. Really just depends on what | have around 
me when it’s time to reload a camera. For shows, | exclusively use a 
Minolta AF101R, a point and shoot you can get for like $20 (easily 
replaced if it is ever destroyed at a show) which | basically use as 
a disposable camera loaded with Tri-X. 


Which image of yours is your favorite and why? What 
makes it a successful image? 


If | could only pick one I’d probably have to choose this photo | 
took of Warthog at the final Brooklyn Bazaar show in late 2019. 
It's sort of a testament to the fact that the photographer is only 
one piece of what makes a good photo special. Like yeah, | was 
planning that shot the same way | plan all my shots, making sure 
| was positioned in a good spot and waiting for a specific section 
of the song to start (that shot was taken during “Coward” when the 
main riff comes back in at the end of the song! am convinced that 
being familiar with a band’s songs will make your pictures better!) 
but there was no way for me to predict that someone would set 
off a confetti firecracker at the exact moment | took the photo, or 
for me to account for the guy running up on stage directly into the 
center of the photo. Even if | knew the confetti was going to be 
there, | wouldn't have had any idea that it would look like that. 
Not to mention that Warthog is one of the best bands doing it right 
now! If there’s anything that could make a photo any cooler, | can’t 


think of it. 


What photographers do you admire the most (not just 
music photographers)? What is it about their work that 
appeals to you? 


Pat Graham has been an influence from day one. As a Modest 
Mouse obsessive in high school, his work gave me so much to 

dig through, and checking out his greater body of work really 
introduced me to the idea of what underground music photography 
was. He got to shoot all kinds of bands; this one book of his | own 
has pictures of everyone from Fugazi and Bikini Kill to Elliott Smith 
and Bill Callahan. One of the easiest ways to identify with bands 
when you're growing up and getting into music is through their 
visual aesthetics and imagery, and Pat Graham’s work is a big part 
of the old Modest Mouse album art and promotional photos and 
stuff. My friend Sam, who I’ve known since like 2015, has done film 
photography for years, and | was actually a fan of his work online 
before | ever knew him personally. His photography is similar to 

a lot of what | do outside of music in that it’s just very beautiful 
snapshots of his everyday life, which is my favorite kind of stuff to 
look at. | come to him with questions about film and camera stuff 
frequently. My friend Dylan, who puts work out under the name 
Objects of Ridicule, is a big influence on me these days. His work 
is incredible, lots of weird but beautiful shit he comes across on 
walks and trips, but he’s also helped show me how to do stuff like 
develop film at home and understand film cameras from a more 
technical standpoint and all sorts of stuff like that, which | never 
bothered with before, and he inspired me to get back into the prac- 
tice of taking a film camera with me every time | leave the house. 
Dylan has also helped introduce me to the work of older and more 
famous photographers, people like Bruce Davidson and Leonard 
Freed and Ryan McGinley for example, which | never learned 
much about as someone who was mostly inspired by my friends 
and peers and people | follow online. All of my friends who take 
photos inspire me. | also have to give a shoutout to Martha Cooper 
and Henry Chalfant's book Subway Art because 70s/80s NYC 
graffiti photography is the only thing as cool as music photography. 


Have you had your work published (self or by others)? A 
photoshow? 


I've self-published a few of my own zines/books. | started the 
See Nothing series to showcase punk photo stuff, and | recently 
published a new book of non-music photography that I’ve been 
working on throughout the pandemic. As shows start popping back 
up, I’ve started work on See Nothing 3, although if shows have 
to stop again, who knows when I'll be able to finish that. | was 
supposed to have my work featured in an art show in Richmond 
last spring, but covid cancelled that, so I’d love to get the chance 
to take part in an art show sometime in the future. But | love making 
photozines and | love buying other people’s photozines. A real 
“bang for your buck” situation. 


What would be your top three goals with your work? 


For one, I'd love to continue with my pre-pandemic plan of 
making See Nothing a regular periodical publication. Secondly, 
I'd like to work more with bands directly, whether that's taking 
promotional photos for bands or just letting them use my work 

for album design, or on their merch, or whatever. | think the ideal 
relationship between good photographers and good musicians is 
symbiotic. Having your photography used in a record insert, or on 
a shirt, or even on a flyer or social media post is, in my opinion, 
the most satisfying reward for a music photographer, because your 
work is useful to and being appreciated by the bands themselves, 
who are really the most important piece of the entire puzzle. As 
music photographers, we owe everything to the bands; we have 
nothing to take pictures of without them! Lastly, I’d love to become 
an entirely self-sufficient film photographer—I want to develop all 
my own film, do all my own scans, and eventually make my own 
darkroom prints. Being able to sell and give away big darkroom 
prints is one of the coolest things | can imagine. In the meantime, | 
will keep making zines. 


Anything to add? 


Thank you for the support. Thanks to everyone who is reading this 
in a zine they bought. | hope to see everyone at shows more regu- 
larly in the near future. Fuck covid. Buy food from Hardena in Philly. 


HANK WOOD & THE HAMMERHEADS 
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a | _ Hey Anaiah! First off, I’m super grateful that you’re 
— down to answer some of-my questions! | really 


appreciate it & | appreciate you making a band for 
black punks. It’s easy to feel like punk isn’t for us 
sometimes, sothank you... 


Yo, absohily| Blessings for hitting TMU) oMeluve MiZelalilare Mromel 
straight up! And yes, it’s important because we 


ight up Unite, we're already judged for being in the 
of real need to stick together. 
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* 4 Wiha-dess “Our Day Will Come” mean to you? 

eis ee | 

ai: ” . Pwanna believe that one day black folks won’t suffer the 
way we do now (and always have). That we'll be able to live 
happily in this society without being hated for the color of our 
skin, and being treated unfairly for it. It seems like something 
completely out of reach though, which is the saddest thing. 
And although it’s easy to be negative and talk about every- 
thing that’s wrong (which | mean is pretty much what all the 
lyrics are about), | still wanna believe that there will be a day 


where our people won't have to go through that. 


All the samples/interludes on “Our Day Will Come” 
are so cool and well-placed: from Chubbs’ (Carl 
Weathers) rendition of “We’ve Only Just Begun” at 
the end of the title-track, to Ruby and the Romantics’ 
“Our Day Will Come” on “I Sit Alone In My Four 
Cornered Room Staring At Candles,” to a 1962 Mal- 
colm X speech as the outro to “Things Ain’t Gonna 
Change,” Buju Banton’s “Murderer” on “Watching 
From The Sideline,” and that beautiful piano track at 
the end of “52 Fatal Strikes.” Can you talk to me a 
little about the inspiration for these interludes, and 
the process behind incorporating them in the record? 


Awol sable so much that means the world to me, and 

“£ of tale into those interludes as well! So, | love 
an d interludes and samples in tracks, before and 
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kill and how they can be so cold enough to do so, which 

is exactly what the police do, and what “52” is about. | 
also love soul and wanted to have nice mellow parts in 
between all the chaos! But for people to really listen to 
what the samples are saying (even if it’s mad quick). It’s all 
pretty straight forward too, like going from “I Sit Alone” into 
“Things,” the lyrics literally, “Our day will come, and we'll 
have everything.” 


| know it's talking about romance, but | used it to describe 
how one day we will have everything and more for our 
people, you know? That last sample of the piano, to me, is 
like looking at the sunrise, and kind of feels like hope. For me, 
after listening to it, I’ve let all my frustrations about what's go- 
ing on with us, and even though all that wickedness happens 
on the daily, | still love who | am, how | look, how my peoples 
look and no one’s gonna take that from me. Kinda like how 
the beginning of the record starts positive, followed by anger 
and frustration, it ends with hope. 


“Our Day Will Come” and “We’ve Only Just Begun” 
have both been covered by The Carpenters. Is there 
a Zulu/Carpenters connection? 


There isn’t, no, hahaha, but | rate The Carpenters for sure! 


What's your favorite Geto Boys track? Do you have 
a favorite member? 


“No Nuts No Glory,” my G!!! 
| don’t personally, but RIP Bushwick Bill, for real yo. 


I’m always fascinated by one-man powerviolence/ 
hardcore projects. Could you break down the writ- 
ing and recording processes for Zulu? 


Yo, that stuff is hard as heck sometimes, I’m not even gonna 
lie. As a drummer, I’ve always written songs drums first, like 
straight up laying out the way the song’s gonna sound by 
Mitel die MU MiMelliccUle elicRouMe MUN Mm-umerelolle mel icels 
elim uM oLoM Mule lA MitehZ-MelM(e(-toMelme Mel iota [ul-MiMUNg 
head while doing the drums, so I'll write with that in mind, 
then when | try to lay down guitar it hardly ends up the way 
| imagined hahaha. It’s rare that I’ll do a song guitar first but 
once in a while it works out, or at least having one to work 
with, then | build drums around it. In terms of recording for the 
EP, | did drums first, then guitar, bass and vocals last (which 
straight up, | sound nothing live like on the record, hahaha!). 


What's your favorite powerviolence band? Who 
would you say Zulu is for fans of? 


Currently, it’s gotta be Sex Prisoner! Them fools are way too 
hard and a big influence on my stuff for real. And honestly, if 
you like Sex Prisoner, Mind Eraser, Weekend Nachos, Harm 
Done, and maybe like, 2008 Trash Talk, you'll dig that Zulu 
style. 


Is it ever weird playing Zulu sets live? From the 
videos I’ve seen, it translates super well in a live-set- 
ting, completely rips! But, is it strange playing Zulu 
sets with a band? 


It kinda was at first because it was something that was in my 
head for so long and | sat on it thinking, “Yo what if people 
just do not like it one bit?” But | try to stay away from the 


-YeloliM MMM Mmeli te Malem isolle a Molmicelalilive Rell else 
was crazy to me. I’m used to playing drums and being way 
in the back. Thank you though, I’m glad it does, that makes 
me so happy, but sometimes it's a little strange. But, word up, 
| love it! 


Who plays in Zulu when you play shows? 


Right now, we got Zaine Drayton (who plays in Wacko) on 

bass, Braxton Marcellous (plays in a million bands) on first 

guitar, Dez Yusuf (1/2 of Crimewave 5150) on second gui- 
tar, and our newest member, all the way from AZ, Christine 
Cadette. Prior to her, we had Chris Navarro holding down 

the drums. 


What's the coolest Zulu set that you’ve played so 
far? 


Man, honestly, that set we did at Programme for the Dare 
release tape was insane and one of my favorites. A lil homie 
got knocked out but | hit him up after and he ended up being 
fine, which was great to hear! 


You definitely have your hands full, from Zulu to The 
Bots to Dare and Culture Abuse! Do you ever find it 
hard to separate the projects that you’re part of? 


It can be a handful for sure, but | make it work! I’m happy to 
have band members that are understanding too and | try to 
be as responsible as | can be and plan ahead with everyone, 
make sure I’m not mixing up schedules and all that! 


How was that Culture Abuse show with Doja Cat? 
Favorite Doja Cat track? 


That joint was random as heck, but fun as heck! You already 
know Doja slayed that spot, and shout out to her honestly. 
Hope | can see you soon Doja! 


And “Roll With Us” goes way too hard! 
Do you ever skate to your own music? 


Awwwww, heck no! | think that’s the corniest thing you can 
possibly do. Unless you Terry Kennedy, he can do that! 


| checked out your adult contemporary mixtape, 
“Sensual Healing.” So smooth. What's that track that 
comes in at 3:15. That track is crazy. 


Thank you homie, that was just a lil fun thing | did while at the 
crib during this quarantine! It’s just a drumless track | found 
folate MelieyZ-Xe el (elute m oN 


Thank you again for taking the time to talk with me! 
Any shoutouts that you wanna give? 


Thanks again my G, | appreciate this heavy! Man, I’m not 
gonna go too into specifics, but shout out to the folks in my 
bands, my close homies that rock with me and support me to 
tha fullest, Hello Kitty and the cosmic and living Force for real. 
Peace and blessings. 


And may the force be with us alll... 
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Exil formed during the pandemic yes? What was the 
impetus for the band - | know you've all done prior 
projects together in various combinations but why 
this band and why now? 


138: The talks and planning were on before the shit really 
hit the fan. But yes, we did our first band practice and wrote 
our first 3 songs in April 2020, well after a state of global 
emergency was clearly declared. | had been chewing on 
forming a new band ever since Feral Brain folded in 2017. The 
impetus of that? | love hardcore. | just hadn't found the right 
people for this new thing | had brewing in my brain. Torbjorn, 
a fellow Armored Saint fanatic and thrashhead, had moved to 
Stockholm from Umed fairly recently and we knew each other 
since before, the Umea hardcore hey days. | approached him, 
pitching forming a fast hardcore punk act along the lines of 
late-80’s GBH meets Poison Idea 1987-88. We took a black- 
out drunk night at my place watching the Poison Idea “Pig's 
last stand” DVD, and that was that. He was game. And he 
was already spitting ideas on forming a new band with an old 
friend of mine, another Umed kid turned Stockholm old man: 
André, arguably top 5 best Swedish hardcore punk drummers 
ever, Here’s the family tree: me and André was in DS-13. 
Torbjorn and André was in UX Vileheads. | convinced Kris- 
tofer, a great mate since forever and a blazing devil master 
of the grind guitar, to join. The whole GBH/Poison Idea late 
80's concept thing kinda fell apart at once, but that’s how it 
goes. We are bad at emulating and better at creating vicious 
shit of our own. Me and André and Kristofer all write music, 
which you can tell, at the same time as we manage to hold 


the line and sound like one band and not 3 different ones. 
Pretentious standard answer: we sound like EXIL. What other 
Swedish band is doing this style of fast rock at the moment? 


Answer: no one. 


What is the current state of Swedish hardcore - is 
kang still king? 


Torbjorn: Always was, is and always shall be. 


138: | hate to do this. But I’m gonna pull the pandemic card 
here: | saw my last hardcore show on Swedish soil on Febru- 
ary 1" 2020. So who the fuck knows what is king right now? 
What bands are still around? Your guess is as good as mine. 
That show in 2020, the last one | went to, was actually the 
same night that me and TB had our Poison Idea pisser at my 
place. The night we started EXIL. Prescriptiondeath played 
and if they still exist they are the fucking bee’s knees. Swedish 
countryside genocide power violence No Coment stye. Not 
kang. So, yeh, | have to say that kang is not king. Prescription- 
death is king. People who wanna call me on my bullshit should 
check out the comp LP "Greetings from Sweden” that was just 
released by the zine Quarantined. EXIL is on it alongside a 
slew of contemporary Swedish hardcore bands. New songs 
by all! But yeh, Prescriptiondeath is not on it. Bummer. 


Your musical style is more American than the tradi- 
tional Swedish style - what draws you to this rather 
the classic Swedish style? 


138: Mike, my darling, my dear friend. You have known me 
for 20 years. You know that | love freedom and US hardcore 
punk as much as American Instagram punks love bullets belts 
and shoestrings. It is in my blood. And Sweden has always 
been the 50" state of USA. Let's just leave it at that. And check 
out the hot new lovers in Anti-Metafor for your daily enema of 
supreme Swedish traditional hardcore. Proper doss! 


| know that some of the lyrics focus on the current 
economic landscape of urban living - gentrification 
is a word thrown out a lot around issues develop- 
ment, economic injustice, and erosion of counter 
culture; how does this manifest in Stockholm? It can 
be argued that cities are constantly changing and 
morphing and some of what is called gentrification 
is just this normal process of change - do you think 
anything can be done to counteract this? What sep- 
arates this sort of natural process of cities changing 
and gentrification? 


Torbjorn: | would hesitate to call any major changes in cities 
“natural” rather than political. Gentrification is such a common 
feature in a lot of western cities that it might seem natural, but 

| think it is important to remember that it is the outcome of a 
series of political decisions. But anyways, I'm not sure that 
what I’m writing about should be called gentrification. | mean, 
most of central Stockholm was fully gentrified at least de- 
cade ago, in the sense that it became near-impossible for 
anyone except the very rich (or people with 25+ years of 
standing in the municipal housing queue) to be able to live 
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there. So to whine about the gentrification of Stockholm city 
(where most shows take place) in 2021 would maybe miss the 
mark a bit. Currently, gentrification is more a problem in the 
suburbs of Stockholm. But what I’m talking about is the utter 
contempt that those who live in the inner city seem to feel to- 
wards anything that disturbs their peace to any extent. And I’m 
not even talking about counter-culture. The architects, lawyers 
and government employees in Stockholm don't care if the bar 
downstairs is blasting Agoraphobic Nosebleed or Billie Eilish. 
All they care about is that that there is no noise whatsoever 
after 10 PM any night of the week. What would you call that 
tendency? Perhaps it's a cultural variety of necrophilia? Or just 
upper-class protestantism? Are those synonyms? Maybe. Like- 
ly. And | don’t know what to do about it. My way to deal with 
the depressing state of politics the last year has been to listen 
to the podcast Episode 1 and getting back into Dungeons and 
Dragons. | encourage all readers to give it a try. 


Swedish society, from the outside, is always viewed 
as this socialist wonderland where taxes may be 
high but you are cared from cradle to grave but there 
is a notion that this is changing towards a more indi- 
vidualist Neo-liberal notion - is this accurate? If so, 
why do you think this push has happened? 


Torbjorn: That's definitely accurate. And without being an 
expert | think one answer to why it happens is that there is a 
lot of money to be made from privatizing sectors that have 
been publicly owned. In that sense, the Swedish educational 
or health care systems were like the nationalized oil fields 

of Venezuela, vast potential reserves that capitalists would 
make enormous amounts of money from if they were to be 
privatized. So that's likely one of the main incentives behind 
the implementation of neo-liberal policies that we've seen in 
Sweden the last 30+ years. 


138: The legend of the socialist wonderland Sweden is in 
2021 well on its way to becoming just that: a legend, a myth, 


a spoof, a magic tale that speaks of an ancient wise social 
democratic dragon. Make-believe. Not real. This is not a lie 
or exaggeration; we have the world’s most privatized edu- 
cational system. You can look it up. There is no other country 
that allows venture capitalist to drain tax money out of schools 
to the extent that Sweden does. There is no limit on the tax 
money induced profits for owners of schools and health care. 
Our school system is shot to shit and hitting the European rock 
bottom, our health care system is burning because funding 

is swallowed by privately owned internet doctors, and rent 
control is up next for butchering. Thanx, social democrats. 


There has been a whisper of authoritarianism which 
has infected politics of the west - the easiest example 
point to is the election of Trump in the USA, but also 
the success of fascist Marie La Pen in France and the 
general erosion of faith in democracy around the 
globe - do you see this move to the right in Sweden? 
If so how does it manifest? Is there organization 
against it? 


Torbjérn: The Iraq war, that has claimed victims in the hun- 
dreds of thousands, was initiated by the US almost two de- 
cades ago. Since then the US has intervened in Libya, which 
has turned it into a burning hell for everyone who lives there, 
and supported Saudi Arabia in it’s genocidal war against 
Yemen. Domestically it has waged a “war on drugs” that has 
been a massive failure and disastrous for countless communi- 
ties. You can add the militarization of US police to these points, 
as well as the continuous economic warfare waged against 
the country’s poor to see that authoritarianism is nothing new 
to the US. Trump was a dumb pig, for sure. But to most people 
outside of the US it doesn’t make sense to regard him as a sign 
that suddenly the US has been “infected” by authoritarianism. 
Pointing out Trump as a particularly bad apple risks obscuring 
what an absolute political monstrosity the US has been more 
or less since it’s inception. 


THE FIRST TIME 


You are right that there is a general right wing shift in Swe- 
den and other parts of Europe. One way it manifests itself is 
through a total cultural and political obsession about immi- 
gration and crime. Any issue that gets discussed must be seen 
through these filters to be interesting. But just this week the 
Left party managed to get our Prime minister to resign as they 
wouldn't give support for his proposition to liberalize housing 
costs. | hope this is a sign that we politically can get back to 
discussions about economic distribution. | think that could be 
one possible way to counter the right wing tendency. 


Many of you have ‘professional’ day jobs and fam- 
ilies - a far cry from the live fast die young whims of 
youth, how do you balance the rampaging chaos of 
hardcore punk with being a functional member of 
society? 


Torbjérn: | think most Swedish punks of my generation have 
lived lives that are more or less identical with those of the 
average Swedish normie. When they are young, they get 
drunk in the weekends just like normies do (maybe even less 
than many normies) but they go to a show in a basement 
instead of a night club on Friday night. And instead of getting 
their surname in italics tattooed on their forearm they get the 
Black Flag-bars or nowadays | guess a poorly drawn picture 
of Mickey Mouse giving Elmer Fudd a blowjob. But besides 
these surface-level symbolic aspects, their lives are completely 
compatible with mainstream society and easily transitions from 
youth to middle-age and parenthood. They rent or own their 
own apartments, hold steady working or middle class jobs 
and get a couple of kids when they are in their early to mid 
30's just like everyone else in Sweden. I’m not saying this is 
either good or bad or that I’m different in any significant way. 
I'm just saying that for most Swedish punks there aren't any 
meaningful contradictions between being part of the punk 
scene and being a functional member of society. Punk is a 
hobby here, like bowling or collecting stamps, but with a nicer 
dress-code and (I think?) better parties. 


LP 
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138: What TB said. It wasn’t like that when Anti Cimex was around, when all the spikey leather 
punks lived for the dream of getting early retirement in their 20’s due to alcoholism and mental 
insanity. But it is like that now. Most punks, and metalheads as well, are outstanding citizens and 
fully function taxpaying members of society. Working as teachers, nurses, doctors, construction 
workers, graphic designers, academics, cultural whores, data people, and so on. I’ve been 
working as a proper journalist since 1995, it's the only profession I’ve ever had. Some people 
hate me, most love me, | am respected, | get a decent pay, and when | am not working as a 
journalist uncovering the dirty deeds of the powers that be, | stage dive like a motherfucker and 
mosh like a maniac and show up for work with black bruises all over my face. And my bosses 
approve. | also have a daughter that's 11. She refuses to eat meat, bless her, and discovered 
Napalm Death just now, today. 


How did you come to work with Ben from Armageddon to release your LP? Is 
doing things on DIY record labels still important and does it matter? 


138: I've known Ben since DS-13 played with Dropdead in Sweden in 1999. He offered to 

do a full LP on the strength of a practice space demo | sent him. Ben loved it plus he said he 
mainly wants to work with friends these days. A good friendly man in a great band with a solid 
label — what's not to like? Great deal! There’s also a CD version being released by my friend 
Arian on Lawless Jakarta Records in Indonesia, and another friend is doing an Indonesian tape 
version on Shadow Kill Records. For me, DIY is still important and really the only way to do it. In 
my mind, and in my heart, | feel that hardcore music should stay out of big business and stay in 
the streets, where it belongs. All you middle aged people out there, always keep the faith. And 
really, fuck the major music industry, soulless midlevel boss energy cultureless frogs. Put semen in 
their eye sockets. 


What does the future hold from Exil - tours? Records? 

138: Hopefully to do at least one more gig. We've only done one so far: our friend Therese’s 
30" birthday bash in September 2020. It was most righteous. But you know, pandemic schman- 
demic, yadda yadda. No fun, no core, no mosh, no gigs. Another aim is recording 4 or 5 new 
bangers for a 7” to be released before the end of 2021 by yet another old friend from ancient 
times, Jakob of Adult Crash in Copenhagen (Denmark). 


Closing thoughts? 


138: Stop showering. It is unnecessary. Hard core rules, ok? 


Sweet Cheetah Publicity is an in- 
Cclusive, socially conscious PR col- 
lective based in Dayton, Ohio. 


Visit us at: 
www.facebook.com/SweetCheetahPR or 
wwvw.twitter.com/CheetahPR 
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restraining order 


Restraining Order are one of 
my current faves - they play 
raw yet tuneful hardcore punk 
without sounding like a retro 
tribute band. What follows in 
my conversation with bassist 
Keith Freeman - sadly we did 
not delve into his obsession with 
Dance Dance Revolution. 


Restraining Order, at least musically, fits in more with Loose 
Nukes or Warthog, than with say Dead Heat, but you guys 
tend to play more to that world of hardcore, right? 


Yeah, if we gotta ask to play the show, we would 100% do it, we 
love those bands, but | think it’s a matter of like... | don’t know ‘cause 
I'm friends with a lot of people in that scene too, so it's like they‘re like 
separate scenes in a sense. | don’t really know, | don’t know why. If 
they ask us to play, we would do it. | just don’t know how whoever 
puts on those shows feels about us, | guess. It’s like it should be all 
one scene, but it’s not.. 


Does it matter that there is that weird schism? 
Some people always say, “Oh, you should play more punk shows,” 


like more punk with more bands like what you just named like those 
kinds of bands and stuff like that, and we're just like, “Yeah, we're 


down, like hit us up, like we don’t care.” But we've been in bands be- 


fore and been involved in our scene and stuff like that growing up, so 
it's really easy to just... We're friends with all the bands we play with, 
so it’s really easy just to have a show and be like. “Alright, this ABCD 
band is playing,” and they’re all our friends, we're just like, “Alright, 
let's do it.” As opposed to like, “Oh, how can we play this like really 
sick Warthog show in New York?” 


Let’s talk about when Restraining Order started, but then 
let’s also talk about when you first started moving from just 


being a fan of music to playing an instrument, and why the 
bass. 


| think we started... Hold on, what is this, 2021? January 2017, | be- 
lieve. And basically, me and Will, the drummer, we had been talking 
about wanting to do a band that would be on like the 2000 No Way 
Records vibe for a while but we've just always been busy with other 
bands and didn’t really have the time or the motivation. So we talked 
about it like years before. We were actually gonna have our guitar 
player, Kyle, sing for it, but Pat, our singer, he was in a band from 
Connecticut, at the time called Contempt, and we saw them a few 
times - he was just an animal as a vocalist. And we decided “Yep, 
we're gonna steal Pat.” So | think we were at Not Dead Yet 2016, 
and we went to one of the aftershows of Career Suicide at some bar 
or something. Me and Pat we're like losing our minds, we were like, 
“Yo, we're doing this band, New Year's resolution, we're gonna do 
this band.” And then sure enough, got back home, wrote the demo, 
that was it, January, we sent it to Pat, he sent us lyrics like the next 
day, and that was it. 


As soon as | started going to shows, really, which was like 2006- 
ish, | immediately was like, “| need to learn how to play guitar.” | 
played trombone in middle and high school, so | already liked music 
a lot, but | also like classical type stuff, concert band stuff. | went to 
Walmart and got like a shitty First Act guitar, because | didn’t know 
any better, and just started learning, just listening to things, honestly, 
Minor Threat, | started learning songs like that ‘cause at that time, 


| was getting into all the entry-level gateway bands like 
Minor Threat, Bad Brains and all of that. And all the songs... 
Well, maybe not so much Bad Brains, but a lot of the songs 
were very easy to play. It’s just power chords, so | just 
started practising with that. Believe it or not, the first band | 
played guitar for was a band called Use Your Head. And 
then from then on, when | met Mike, we're just like, “Yo, we 


should do a band.” 


He was super about the whole youth crew vibe, Schism 
Records, Early Rev catalogue kinda thing. So he wanted to 
do a band like that. And | was super into the revival bands, 
like Floorpunch and Ten Yard Fight stuff, and also | was 
getting big into Youth of Today, all that stuff ‘cause of him, 
so, we found, me, him, pretty much everybody in Restraining 
Order, besides the singer. I've been in bands with those guys 
since 2008, but Kyle and Will from Restraining Order, it was 
actually Will's transition from guitar to drums. And then we 
didn’t have a bass player, so I’m like, “I guess I'll switch from 
guitar to bass, it can’t be too much different.” And that was 
2008. And we started a band called Alert, and have been 
playing bass ever since. 


You mentioned you’ve been in bands with the folks 
from Restraining Order since the late aughts - you 
guys seem to do 15,000 bands. You’ve got Maniac, 
Restraining Order, Intimidation, etc. Is there a rea- 
son you’re not just focused on one thing, or is it just 
boredom? 


Yeah, we're into everything. And they all just fall in place. 
And a lot of it is just me not being able to say no. Some- 
body’s like, “Let’s do a band like... You wanna be in... You 
wanna do this, you wanna do that?” I'm like, “Yeah, I’m 
down, I’m down, why not? ‘Cause | just love playing hard- 
core.” | actually joined Maniac. Maniac has been a band 
for a while, but they went through a couple of different line- 
ups. It's Will’s baby, so he wrote pretty much every song, 
and he just does that. | don’t even remember when | joined, 
but he was like, “Do you wanna play bass for Maniac?” 
And | was like, “Alright.” 


And it’s funny, Maniac is one of those... | was listen- 
ing to it yesterday... it’s one of the things where it’s 
like, if you guys all dressed in studded vests, these 
people would be like, ‘Oh yeah, they’re gonna do 
a split with Disfear” It has that vibe to it. 


It's wild to me because | don’t care how somebody's 
dressed, | just... It is what it is. | love all that shit. | don’t know. 
But you're right, it’s weird. | feel like it’s because with Re- 
straining Order, we don’t have patches and spikes and stuff. 
| mean, when | got into hardcore, | definitely did, for a brief 
moment, | was heavy into power violence and shit. That was 
the first thing | really dove into, like Infest is still my favorite 
hardcore band ever, of all time. 


| know pandemic screwed everyone’s lives. What 
are you guys doing for the past year? I know you 
played that one show that was a livestream, which 
was cool. | wanted to get your feeling on that, but 
also, | know you’re doing a tour coming up, are you 
worried about that tour at all? 


Yeah, a little bit, covid definitely fucked shit up. We didn’t 
really get to do much on the LP. We were actually on tour 
when it happened, so at least we got that down, but yeah, it 
put a hold on everything we had planned. We played our 
first show back last Saturday, and it was the coolest thing 
ever, probably the best show we ever played, to be honest. 
So it was cool that people are still into it, but | don’t know 
about all these. | feel like every week, there’s a new variant 
coming out. | don’t even know what the future holds for that. 


What do you think about venues requiring proof 
of vaccination for attendance? | know playing bar 
shows or club shows, that’s one thing, but at house 


shows, or DIY spaces might be a little bit more diffi- 
cult to enforce... Does that concern you at all? Is that 
even a consideration as being a functioning band at 
this point for you? 


Well, we had a... Our Maniac show got cancelled because 
it wasn’t even like a club or anything, it was just like a DIY 
thing, and they postponed it because of the whole scare. My 
thing is... | don’t know, people can be vaccinated, they’re 
pretty much begging people to be vaccinated at this point, 
they're paying people to do it, so I’m like... At this point, 

| don’t know. I’m conflicted because I’m like, you could 

be vaccinated, and because people are not for whatever 
reason, it’s just making things more difficult. So half of me is 
like, “Just let natural selection just do its thing at this point. 
The option is there, and you're not doing it, so don’t ruin it 
for everyone else,” But at the same time, I’m like, obviously 

| cherish human life and stuff like that, so I’m like... | don’t 
wanna see people suffer, but at the same time, |’m just over 
it, | don’t know. It’s really hard to take a final stance on it. 

| just wanna keep playing shows, | kinda just wanna like 
ignore what's going on, and just like, fuck it, just have shows, 
it doesn’t matter. | played a bunch of shows already with a 
million people there, and literally everybody's been fine. | 
don’t know. 


Were you writing a lot in lockdown? 


Yeah. Believe it or not, we've always been kinda ahead 
with music. When the demo came out, we pretty much had 
songs that would become the seven-inch, and then when 
the seven-inch came out, we already had half the LP written 
already. And then even though when they recorded the LP, 
we had a bunch of songs that we ended up using for comps 
and different things. So we've always been in writing mode, 
we have like, I’m not even kidding, probably have 13 or 14 
songs already. We might not use them all for the LP ‘cause 
we're really picky on what we're gonna... How we're gonna 
do things, and a lot of that is Will, he’s really good at plac- 
ing songs on a record, like, “Alright, we’re gonna put this 
one, and then that one and this one, this flows into that, that 
flows into that.” He's really good at that. 


Y’all are doing so many different bands, how do 
you decide, this goes for this band, this goes for 
that band? 


Well, Will.. with Maniac, he does all of it. We just play with 
him live, but he writes and records everything himself. So 
that’s his one-man band. And he records, he has a studio 
and he’s a hardcore encyclopaedia, he just knows like, 
“This guy played on this record with this stuff, and this is the 
sound, and this and that and that.” So when bands go to 
him, and they're like, “Oh, we wanna sound like this,” or 
“We wanna sound like that,” he knows. Like when he was 
mixing the Intimidation demo, | was like, “Can you make 
the quality sound like Combat 84 or something like that?” 
And he was just like, “| got you.” So in terms of Maniac, he 
knows what he wants Maniac to sound like, so that’s all him, 
but for Restraining Order... | really feel the same way, like he 
just knows. 


Yeah, but when you’re writing... like how do you 
how do you know this is a riff that you’re gonna 
use for Intimidation, versus this is a riff I’m gonna 
use for Restraining Order... 


Well, Intimidation, | just completely ripped off like French 
and UK Oi shit, it’s really easy... Well, believe it or not, some 
of the Restraining Order stuff could work for Intimidation and 
vice versa ‘cause Restraining Order’s a band where it’s hard 
to pinpoint our sound, ‘cause we're just... We literally are just 
like a giant melting pot of influence. 


Will brings a lot of garage rock and punk to the table, where 
Kyle brings in a lot of early Boston shit, and a lot of 90s, like 
Cali Bay Area shit, he brings that to the table too. Kyle and 


Will have been a part also writing really for the past couple 
of years. | contribute a little bit, but | bring probably like, 

at least lately, a lot of Oi shit, ‘cause I’ve just been really, 
really deep into that, but also, | don’t know more of the No 
Way Records catalogue. That's a big influence for me, like 
Government Warning, Social Circkle, stuff like that. Like the 
early Fucked Up stuff, so it’s just like a big melting pot of just 
like everything. And | feel like no matter what the song ends 
up sounding like, Pat, his vocals and his delivery just turns it 
into a Restraining Order, like no matter what, so everything 
just works. 


Wait till the new stuff comes out. We still write the fast songs, 
and then we have a lot of mid-tempo songs, like garage-y 
stuff, so it's still pretty levelled out ‘cause Will writes... He’s 
really good at writing the mid-tempo stuff, and Kyle is really 
good at writing fast stuff. So it's just like, there’s like a song 
that Kyle wrote and | just like... | cannot wait to hear the final 
version ‘cause it’s so good. |’m just like... | listened to the 
rehearsal recordings of it, and I’m just like. “Oh my god, we 
need to bring this to life ASAP.” 


You’re working on a 12-inch, you’ve got the split. 
Is Restraining Order a band that has end goals? Is 
there like. “Well, we wanna do this, that, and the 
other thing, and then we’re satisfied with what we 
wanna do, and then we could just not exist,” or 

is it a thing of like you just wanna keep doing this 
as long as you’re still having fun with it? Are there 
certain things you definitely want to do, but also 
with this attitude, “We'll keep doing it for as long 
as we wanna do it?” 


Well, | don’t know about the others, but for me, | don’t 
wanna break up until we play with these three bands, Ca- 
reer Suicide, Night Birds, ‘cause | fucking love Night Birds, 
and Fucked Up. So we literally will not break up until we 
play with all three of those bands. I’m setting that rule right 
now. But for the future, | don’t know, | don’t see us... | see us 
going forward. Me, Will, and Pat, we are in it for the long 
run, we'll play as much as possible. | just wanna... | could 
see this band just touring all the time, and me, Pat and Will 
will be all about it. The problem is our guitar players are, like 
what you said, they have a lot going on in their life, and they 
just happen to be also on Restraining Order. So we would 
need to find guitarists that are on the same wavelength as 
me, Will, and Pat in terms of being able to tour and play out 
as much as we can, so | don’t see us breaking up any time 
soon at all, to be honest. 


It's weird to think that though. Now I'm like, ‘Do | wanna be 
in a band for 30 years?’ | don’t know, ‘cause I’m also, like | 
told you, | have ADD when it comes to music. So I'll proba- 
bly start, definitely have 10 other bands after this, but yeah, 
| honestly can’t think of any reason why we would break up 
any time soon, unless we all get bummed out or bored or 
something, but it seems to be keeping some momentum, at 
least for us, and our drive to do it. People seem to be into 
us. So for the foreseeable future, | don’t see us breaking up. 
We'll probably be a band that just is around... 
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Otto Buj and | first crossed paths in, | believe in ‘89, when he was doing Sold Out, 
his zine, which was a slicker piece of production than you typically saw in your 
local record store. The same could be said of his current film, he’s the filmmaker of 
Dope, Pavement and Hookers, and | like this part, the second half of the movie’s 
title, The Real and Imagined History of Detroit Hardcore. Just fantastic. It’s very 
self-aware and very self-effacing, what inspired it? 


Well, | think what it is and what inspired it was- a good part of the story, it was very difficult to 
find consensus in terms of what happened back almost 35, 40 years ago. And what's interesting 
is the film’s also about sort of the way memory works, the way mythologising works, the way 
many people can remember the same thing or imagine the same thing, all slightly differently. 
And | think what happens in the film, when you get certain participants, some of them are a little 


more elastic with the truth, and it makes for a great story teller. 
That might be the most diplomatic framing | have ever heard. Anyway, go on. 


A few of them are in that way and it’s something that you have to sort of understand that, okay, 
when you hear that person tell something that way, then next person comes in with a bit more 
of a sober assessment of what happened at the same place, at the same time, you get a sense 
that there’s no real sort of collective truth, and we're just dealing with details at this point in time. 
But it goes to show that, okay, people hang on to that period in their life, they still remember it in 
sort of widescreen and cinema scope, in the way it was back then. But it wasn’t really that way. | 
It was probably a lot more fascinating in hindsight, not to say it wasn’t fascinating to begin with, 
but that’s just the nature of storytelling, that’s the nature of recollection, that’s the nature of mythol- 
ogizing and self-pathologizing. So, the film has a bit of fun with that. And | put it in the title only 
because the film actually deals with that fact, that it isn’t really even possible to get collective 
consensus on some things that happened. 


We’re in the era in the 2020s, suddenly, where documentation and archiving of the 
80s in particular, there’s a really high premium on it. | interviewed lan MacKaye 
this year and it was interesting in that he has sort of become a master archivist, 
and he’s fiercely defensive of it. Of something that’s crucial and important rather 
than something that’s sentimental. | think your film is largely sentimental, but that 
makes it lovely. 


But | think there’s a sentimentality ‘cause there’s a human element to the experience that a lot of 
these people share. It’s part of growing up, and there’s still an element of innocence there. And 
they were kind of figuring it out as they were going along and learning the hard way, and that's 
why the film doesn’t just deal with what happens on the stage, it deals a lot with what happens 
off stage, for better and for worse. The camaraderie as well as the introduction of drug use, the 
introduction of violence, the introduction of emotional issues, suicide in some cases. So all these 
things are part of someone's coming of age, and | think the sentimentality there, it's not nostalgia, 
it's just sort of people looking back, it was kind of a beautiful but a tough way to come of age for 
a lot of these kids. 


It came across exactly that way. 


Yeah, and | think that’s the important thing. The film also aims to be a little more universal, so that 
if you watch this movie and you don’t really care or know about punk rock, or hardcore punk, or 
the 80s sort of transition there, you can still watch it on a sort of human interest level and relate to 
it in some way, about how it was maybe growing up at a certain point in time, where everything 
was still so fluid and confusing, and you're kind of fumbling through it. That's what the scene was 
really about. Detroit, one of the participants told me off-camera, was always 30 days behind 
what was happening in the rest of the country. But some kid would go west, see a show, go to a 
skatepark in LA or whatever, then come back home, tell all the kids who are in Detroit, and it'll 
be in Detroit 30 days later. It was a self-invented scene at that level, in practical terms. 


The Real and Imagined History is a very important part, ‘cause it just goes to show that we're 
not really necessarily looking at something authoritative. But the first part's also very important, 
Dope, Hookers and Pavement, because that's a direct quote from John Brannon in the film, and 
that points directly to the tendency of these kids. It was like an Escape From New York-type 
scenario where punk rock was happening, right? [chuckle] In some respects, it’s true, but in some 
respects, it’s a bit sort of... bit of puffery. And that’s why, right away, there’s that sensationalism in 
the title, which makes you question the veracity of the title in some ways. 


The intro to the film is interesting, it very much justifies that your movie is absolute- 
ly an oral history. It’s handled fascinatingly. For people who haven’t seen it, why | 
don’t you tell them about that? | 


Well, the film was really born out of me finding almost 35-year-old footage of the Freezer 
Theater. My brother was an old hardcore kid in ‘80, ‘81, ‘82, right there when it was all coming 
together. And he brought my parents’ Super 8 camera once to a show, shot this footage, silent | 
color footage, low light, not terribly great footage, but very interesting. Almost like a cave paint- 
ing. It's sort of cryptic in that way, it’s kinda fascinating. And then he just forgot that he shot it. He 
went off to school, off to university, and he just put it away in some drawer. And after my mum 
died in 2015, | took it upon myself to start archiving our whole family history, old images and 
home movies. And | got a bunch of home movie footage transferred, and I’m looking through the 
footage as it comes back, and up pops this footage that I’ve never seen before. And I'd seen all 


of this home movie footage, | knew it inside out. | knew the 
gestures of aunts and uncles and everything. 


And suddenly | see this footage, and me being a sort of a 
kid who was steeped in hardcore in the mid-80s onward, | 
right away recognized people. |’d say, “Hey, there’s Todd 
Swalla. Hey, there’s Bill Danforth, it’s Skater. Hey, that’s 
Brannon, that's Tesco.” | said, “Holy crap.” This is footage 
from the Freezer. That was, for me, compelling, because 
there would have been no motion picture footage of the 
Freezer Theater in Detroit. There’s footage which came later, 
maybe a half a year later, but there was no sort of docu- 
mented evidence of that venue from a standpoint of a time- 
based medium. And | put it up online for a bit just asking 
people around, “Hey, can somebody help sort of situate 
this in terms of when, this and that?” And a whole bunch of 
people came forth just based upon a YouTube posting. This 
show happened here, this is who played. These are people 
in the crowd that you see. And | realized, okay there’s still 
a very strongly tightly knit community around this film, not 
around this film, around the Detroit scene. 


And then so what happened is, | decided, maybe I'll just try 
interviewing people, see what sort of information | can get 
about this. And | started talking to people, and | realized 
that right then and there, there is a sort of a fascinating 
relationship that people have with that part of their past and 


that part of the evolution of Detroit punk, Detroit rock ’n’ roll. 


And it's a story that’s never really been told because... Let's 
talk about Midwest hardcore for a second. Let's talk about 
Detroit hardcore. What evidence is there other than a book 
that did a decent job, two books that did decent jobs? The 

first one being American Hardcore, which did a fine job in 

book form, did a dog shit job as far as the film goes... they 
treated the Midwest totally like a fly-over scene. 


They also treated 1986 as the end of the world. 


Yeah... they did a terrible job, and of course, they had like, 
Sony was behind it. So there’s a bit of resentment there, and 
then Tony Rettman put out that book in 2010, 2011, which 
did a good job, as far as people starting to collect these sto- 
ries and whatnot. But then once | started talking to people, 

| just realized there’s a lot more animation here when you 
talk to people in person and on camera, and there’s a lot 

of elements that maybe Tony didn’t even cover in the book 
that started coming forth. And then on top of that, there’s a 
connection. I’m in Windsor, Ontario, which is literally less 
than two miles from where the Freezer Theater was across 
the river. But Windsor, Ontario, which is the city that really 
has nothing much to be proud of, can be very proud of the 
fact that Detroit hardcore in some respects, has its origins 

in Windsor, Ontario, with some shows that happened in 
early ‘81, in the summer of ‘81 with Minor Threat and earlier 
shows of the DOA. 


So there’s a bit of that local history component there that no- 
body knew about. And then the story starts building. You talk 
to a lot of people, and there’s a lot of personal connections 
that people have on the scene. There’s things like the Bored 
Youth kids and that band and their arc and their tragedy is 
only seen with them, and just the whole evolution and how 
quickly it happened. 


And Detroit's an interesting scene. | don’t know how it is with 
California, necessarily, but Detroit almost, in some respects, 
flared out as quickly as it flourished, that early Detroit scene. 
Because what happened is by ‘82, late ‘82, a lot of those 
original people had moved on. Hardcore was just pretty 
much a means and a method for that point in their life, and 
they'd moved on. And then a new sort of rollover comes 

in with new people there, a lot of whom were there for the 


wrong reasons, and they bring a lot of negative elements 
into it. Detroit really never had a sustainable scene in that 
way, but when it did happen, it was actually sort of really... 
| mean, in some respects, resonant even now, and the fact 
that we're talking about it, and the fact that some people still 
point to some of these bands, and sort of efforts... 


Well, it’s interesting. You take a really well-financed 
documentary like that four-hour outing that was on 
the Epix network? 


Was that the Iggy Pop one? 


Well, that’s the one Iggy Pop and Varvatos are 
behind, which... 


| never watched that, | confess, but... 


I find it addicting, but like anything, it cherry-picks, 
right? And so, when it’s Detroit, it’s Iggy, it’s Wayne 
Kramer, it’s people like this. And then, when it starts 
talking bald-headed, scrape-your-knee hardcore, 
it diverts to Black Flag and to New York City. And 
that’s a common path, but it makes your movie all 
the more valuable. 


Thank you. But it’s also like the whole issue of Detroit being 
nothing but... And | mention this with another interview | 

did with Damian (Turned Out a Punk/Fucked Up). There's 

a lot of sacred cows in the history of Detroit rock and roll. 
For some reason, everybody’s obsessed with Iggy Pop and 
Wayne Kramer and the MC5 and the Stooges, but as far as 
I'm concerned, why aren't a band like Negative Approach 
and Brannon given the same regard as a band like the 
MCS, when, if you go song for song, there’s no question NA 
is a far better band? 


| wanna ask you about the people and places that 
you asked all of these notables about. I'll start with 
the Cass Corridor, which prior to watching that, was 
a completely unknown commodity to me. 


The Cass Corridor is a part of Detroit. Downtown, it’s be- 
tween right Downtown Detroit and Wayne State University. 
Historically, the Cass Corridor has always been a bohemian 
enclave starting in the 50s with jazz and the beatniks and 
so forth. It’s a very poor stretch of land. | mean, the land is a 
very poor stretch of the city. In some respects, | would say, 
the equivalent might be almost like in New York, you’ve got 
like the Bowery or Lower East Side, and | don’t know what it 
is in LA, if it’s a Skid Row-type thing. But historically, the Cass 
Corridor has always been a place where the student ghetto 
met the real ghetto, and it was very affordable and as a 
result of that, the Cass Corridor, which is probably literally 
about a mile wide by about three-four miles long in area, 
it's always been a very permissible space for people to be... 
An enclave for artistic endeavors. Whether people are down 
there doing free jazz or whether they're doing... For a while, 
the MC5 were down there in the late 60s. And you have a 
lot of things, like obviously, performance art, poetry, be- 
cause nobody would bother with you. The local population 
had more greater concerns, in terms of bothering with these 
mostly white kids who were down here just making music 
and doing odd nonsense, creative nonsense sort of things as 
far as they're concerned. 


It was a place that allowed it to happen because there 

was no oversight. There was nobody there, certainly, there 
were no cops most of the time there, and there’s certainly 
no neighbors complaining about it being too loud at 2:00 
AM in the morning. So, it was a place where a lot of these 
things could happen and could flourish. The hardcore scene 
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found its way down there in ‘81, only because up until that 
point, they were only playing bar shows and most of their 
audiences were underage. And if they couldn't sneak in, 
they decided, “Okay, we gotta find a place to do shows 
for these kids.” And granted, they found a place down on 
the Corridor that was effectively an unlicensed, illegitimate 
venue, four walls and a floor and part of a ceiling, often no 
electricity. And these kids would create a scene to cater to 
what they wanted to see. And in that respect, it’s very syner- 
gistic between all the parties in the Corridor, because these 
kids... Anybody who went down to the Cass Corridor to see 
a hardcore show in late ‘81, early ‘82 was there because 
they wanted to be a part of something or build a community. 


And the Corridor, back to your question, historically, the 
Corridor was this sort of place you could do that. It also cre- 
ated a bit of... Right away, there was a... But the fact that you 
were that you probably sacrificed some aspect of your com- 
fortable life and well-being and safety to be there meant 
that you wanted to be there. So, it’s almost like an initiation. 
If you had enough balls to come down to Cass Corridor to 
see a hardcore show, then you were there, you're part of us, 
you re part of our crew, our family and you’re welcome. And 
so, in that way it was great, ‘cause it filtered out a lot of the 
tourists. Anybody who was there was determined. Corridor 
could make it happen only because there was no oversight. 
In some respect, it was lawless, like an empty slate, an open 
book. People come down there, do what the fuck they want. 
That sort of thing. 


I think a lot of cities have an area like that. A lot of 
times, that’s where the punk rock or the DIY venue 
will find its home. But at least to listen to the people 
who speak in the film, Cass Corridor sounds like a 
fucking DMZ. 


Bored Youth photograph by Davo Scheich 


It was, in some respects. | think some of the people height- 
ened it a bit. That's why the title comes in Dope, Hookers 
and Pavement, as far as John Brannon’s concerns, and so 
are the other people, that’s all there was down there, was 
Dope, Hookers and Pavement. Drugs, crime, prostitution and 
just hardness. It’s just a shitty existence. But some people say, 
“No, it wasn’t really that. If you really wanted that, that was 
maybe a few blocks over or half a mile south, and nobody 
ventured there anyways, ‘cause they knew they wouldn't 
last,” and so forth. But the kids were kids enough for it to 
capture their imagination. Put it this way, they weren’t at a 
VFW Hall or a Moose Lodge up in Sterling Heights or some 
sort of suburb, right? 


Let’s talk about the Freezer Theater. 


The Freezer Theater was a venue that had been around as 
an entity since the mid to late 70s, it was run by a group 
called the Dramatic Research Company of Detroit, which 
were a bunch of ex-hippies who ran experimental perfor- 
mance art space. And like any ex-hippies, they kinda give 
everybody the benefit of the doubt, and they believe in 
human goodness and whatnot. So, these... And they’d done 
something like Rock Against Racism, had a bit of a franchise 
in Detroit that did shows there in the very early 80s, | think 
Subhumans, the Canadian Subhumans played there in 
1980, did a Rock Against Racism, DOA did a show in the 
Corridor nearby. 


So there was a bit of music going on there. But what hap- 
pened was | believe Corey Rusk, Larissa and John Brannon 
approached the people at the Freezer, these benign hippies, 
nice people, good people and they said, “Hey, we wanna 
put on some shows here”, and they were like, “Sure, do 
what you want, here’s the key. Lock up when you're done.” 
And they did it and they started doing it, and it just became 
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this place that was sort of self-managing or self-policing and 
whatnot, and it was like a raw space too. 


So first, there’s this great story in the film of the first time they 
played there, there was no stage, there was a bunch of 
plywood and a bunch of pallets. You can’t play drums on 
plywood and pallets, ‘cause everything’s fucking moving 
and people are falling through the stage. So what happens 
is then the kids sort of get together, someone brings a pile 
of wood, someone brings some tools, someone brings a 
saw, they build a stage. And so, they sort of built this little 
venue in this little community that was, and keep in mind, a 
lot of places, and especially, certainly in Detroit, punk rock 
very often happens in licensed establishments, legitimate 
establishments. And that’s why some people try to make the 
comparison like hey, what happened, ‘cause even like in 
the 90s, the whole garage rock thing happened down in 
the Cass Corridor and people say, isn’t there a comparison 
there? And | said, “Well, no, not really, ‘cause they hap- 
pened in the places that were liquor serving establishments, 
that were sort of...” 


Venues with licenses and liability insurance? 


Yeah, licenses and liabilities, all this and that. As far as the 
Freezer goes, none of that existed, they didn’t have power 
for the last half of the life of the Freezer, so they brought 

in power from the neighboring pizza shop with extension 
cords, and it was just a great place and a couple of big 
shows happened there, the Minor Threat was the end show, 
where just it turned into some epic sort of brawl, and then 
that place got shuttered after that. But before then, the Misfits 
came in, did a massive show there in a place that literally is 
like 1500 square feet, packing 400 kids in there. So it’s just 
like there's a lot of sort of legendary, sort of spontaneous 
things that did happen there, but it happened all by the 
effort and the handiwork of all the kids who were there and 


involved, like everybody who was there had some stake in 
what was going on. 


What was its eventual undoing? Besides the Minor 
Threat show, wasn’t there an attempt for the sec- 
ondary venue or... 


Well, there wasn’t a... There’s a venue up the street, probably 
two or three blocks north of the Freezer, was a space that 
John Brannon and Larissa had where they rehearsed for NA 
and L7. And what happened was after the Freezer shuttered, 
they moved up to street and did some shows there, through 
the end of ‘82, but that was also another illegitimate space. 
But by then what happened was it was started to catch on, 
so you started getting a lot of the skinhead element, you 
started getting a lot of people being stupid with booze and 
walking in and out of the place with the big 40s and stuff. 
And so, that started drawing attention to it by virtue of cops 
and neighbors dealing with like... And so then after that, it 
was kind of the end. It was the end of the first evolutionary 
phase of Detroit hardcore. And then it just became a scene 
of club shows and hall shows, thereafter. 


We sort of touched on this a little bit already, but 
there’s always been a coastal preoccupation in the 
nation’s understanding of hardcore punk rock and 
either the lens is on Los Angeles, around Black Flag 
and the Circle Jerks or its on New York and this sort 
of Bowery rough kid image. But it’s bizarre that 
Chicago doesn’t get its day in court, that Detroit 
doesn’t get its day in court. You refer to Brannon 
several times during this interview, everybody 
reading this interview is gonna know who you’re 
talking about but... 


Yeah, but LA and New York, they are major media markets... 
So there’s always gonna be like A&R people floating around 


and looking at things and noticing things. Washington is, if 
you wanna talk about organic scenes, | can never consider | 
mean, in some respects, New York, | hate to say maybe LA, 
as organic as Washington and DC was, or Detroit was. Be- 
cause | think what happened was, in LA, you still had... There 
was an infrastructure there for bands to sort of perform, 
develop, find an audience, whether it’s the Whiskey or... 


It’s such a populous era that things existed on more 
than one level. 


Yeah, but there was always... There was even a venue for the 
most odd, ball, outlier type thing. There was a venue for that. 
In Detroit, there weren't venues in... | can’t talk about Chica- 
go, but even in DC, there weren't venues for the disco bands, 
it did Madam’s Organ and then whatever hall shows they 
put together, but that’s the interesting thing in the preoccupa- 
tion in New York, ‘cause the whole sort of scene where there 
also was an infrastructure of spaces where these bands can 
play. | mean, | don’t know, who did hall shows in New Yorke 


So, | think what it is, and to answer your question, is what? 
There's flyover states, Michigan, Chicago, Illinois, not so 
much Cleveland or anything. But even in some respects, DC, 
these places, the people had to create the scene to be able 
to indulge in it. They had to be participants to actually watch, 
to be spectators, be witnesses, you have to be a witness and 
a participant. It’s a lot of hard work, but it’s not terribly sexy 
and it's not very telegenic from a standpoint of the media 

or coverage concern. And that's why, you look at Chicago, 
Chicago has had a few great bands, Articles of Faith is a 
fantastic band. But they were not in a city associated with 
rock and roll, with the production of culture. So | think that's 
maybe one of the things, it’s no less applicable to punk than 
it is to other forms of music. You gotta be in the place where 
there’s the most eyes on you to see or to get noticed. And | 
think hardcore is probably also not, but it’s a little different 


now, with the internet, and obviously, to talk about internet 
with interconnectivity, is that all eyes are everywhere. And 
that is something that’s a little easier now. 


When we were kids, | remember the only hardcore 
movie or punk rock movie | had on tape, that was 
in an actual movie format was Another State Of 
Mind. The BYO doc, right? Fast forward 30, maybe 
closer to 40 years, hardcore docs are not that rare a 
beast. Where do you think that appetite comes from 
and do you see it as important? 


Well, | think what it is, is that documentation in itself is im- 
portant. Accurate documentation is even more important. 

| think it’s a service. Almost hardcore documentaries are 
almost exclusively gonna be niche and localized in terms 

of interests, right? And so here’s a documentary on the 
Minneapolis scene, there’s a documentary on the Austin 
scene, there’s a documentary on the tough New York scene, 
this sort of thing, this... So they all have this sort of niche 
area of interest. I’m no different in that respect. I’m handling 
obviously a Detroit Midwest hardcore scene. What might 
be a little different from what I’m doing is that the Midwest 
has never been regarded as being a sort of a relevant scene 
nationally, but lan says in the film, it might not have been a 
major scene, but it was a very much an energy center that 
the rest of the country could connect with, ‘cause knowing 
that there was an audience there and there was an energy 
there, but | think... 


| think right now, a lot of this information, and that’s why the 
film starts with this old home movie footage amongst which 
I've found the Freezer footage was, we tend to forget, and 
this is something very obvious that we are talking about 
something that’s nearing ancient history. Literally, because in 
the film, Rob Michaels, Bored Youth singer, great guy, great 
articulate man, says something very interesting and very 
poignant. He says, when they were doing what they were 
doing in 1980, ‘81, down in the Cass Corridor, down in the 
Freezer Theater with Midwest hardcore, they were already 
12 years on from the Summer of Love. Keep that in mind, 

12 years on. And we are now talking about something 40 
years on. You get a sense of like; Wow, this all belongs to 
the distant past, but in some respects, that distant past still 
feels incredibly modern and relevant and resonant today 

in terms of its influence. The DIY, obviously the music and 
whatever... What it all led to, were things that are now just 
big and normal for most people. Well, how much of this was 
a part of it. 


There is always this raging debate in the under- 
ground community whether or not punk is dead. 
There’s almost this obsession of when we hang the 
rest in peace sign on it, right? As something that’s 
not supposed to have a shelf life, it can have an 
evolution and it can have a golden age, but | don’t 
think it’s temporary. 


No. | think one thing is to keep in mind, when people talk 
about punk being dead back in the early 80s or, they're 
talking about punk as a sort of major label sort of construct, 
a media construct. Okay, once EMI lost interest, once 
Polydor lost interest in these bands, suddenly these bands 
didn’t matter anymore, they didn’t exist. No, but these bands 
started something, they demonstrated something that people 
picked up on and continued. But what | think is interesting 
about hardcore, and | say this sort of bitter sweet in a way, 
is that you have to understand, and | feel embarrassed even 
mentioning to you this, ‘cause you're in a band and whatnot, 
you were and are. Is that it’s often a transitional sort of genre 
of music for a lot of people who are involved. It’s something 
you come into, you do to its maximum, you sort of establish 
the mould and then you move on, you outgrow it. By nature 
it's something that needs to be outgrown as you move on 

to other things. That is my take on hardcore, it's essentially 
something that has to run its course for the individual. 


I think if you keep repeating the same hardcore, 


and if you keep creating something that is clearly 
identifiable as being in-sync with your junior and 
senior year of high school, your first two years of 
college. You’re doing something that’s toxic and it’s 
a book report on a life you’re not living now. On 
the other hand, to create music that is constantly 
evolving, to challenge yourself on subject matter 
and to find relevance if you’re a middle-aged man 
singing about middle-aged life. If you’re a divorcee 
singing about loneliness and rejection, then you’re 
still doing something vital and something crucial 
that is painfully rare. 


Yep. But | think at that time, that’s why | understand in some 
respects, in ‘81, ‘82, ‘83, | understand why the Negative 
Approach became the Laughing Hyenas, why the Necros 
became Aerosmith, [laughter] why Black Flag became, 
whatever. You understand, because they kind of have sort 
of... They've kind of expressed all they can within the pa- 
rameters of what they started out doing. In retrospect, | think 
though, what they started out doing is fascinating and is 
what sort of resonates still today. Music stopped being a big 
part of my life for the last 20-25 years, but it’s always been 
a part of my life, but not a big part of life. But even now, | 
listen to a lot of this music, that at the time | thought | outgrew 
and left behind by the time | turned 20. 


And | listen to it now and it’s still a great rock and roll, with a 
different skill set, maybe and a different set of circumstances, 
it’s still great rock and roll. And that’s the one thing people 
have to understand as revolutionary, the fact that nobody 
sort of allowed you to do it, you did it sort of on your own 
terms. But that’s the thing is in respect, but back to hardcore 
as a form, as a genre, | think it’s great that it continues, it’s 
new for somebody always, and there's always people 

who are making it a little more challenging for themselves 
and whatnot. And the fact that some of the people who at 
the time decided not to continue making it challenging for 
themselves is okay too, and that's the thing. 


I’m certain there’s a world out there flying this flag 
that far exceeds my understanding. 


There is, there is. And one more thing, I'll just wrap up my 
part by saying, I’m controlling the streaming on my film right 
now, because in lieu of distribution and with the pandemic 
and whatnot it’s the only really way to do it. But | look at 
who watches this film and where they watch it, and it's fas- 
cinating the fact that I’m dealing with people in Australia, in 
Brazil, in Japan, in Moscow and in Sweden, and places that 
|... It must mean something to these people, and | can never 
underestimate that, even though | might be a little exhausted 
by it or tired or a little sort of worn down or disinterested 

on some level, it’s still something eye-opening and revolu- 
tionary for some people who encounter it. And | think that's 
beautiful, that’s great. 


I think one of the reasons that | watch documenta- 
ries is because I’m trying to understand my own 
youth. | understand the roots of it better now than | 
did while it was happening. 


When you're in the throws and this sort of the heat of it, you 
just don’t understand where this is going or why we're doing 
what we're doing and whatnot. And that’s sort of fascinat- 
ing. | think with the Detroit kids, that’s what the deal was, in 
that way. These kids weren't aware that they were setting 

up a template, that they had no clue about that at all. Even 
something as simple as Tesco Vee putting out Touch and Go 
fanzine & label. He had no sort of foresight in terms of how 
this is going to be sort of, linger forward. 


He communicates that pretty well in the movie. 
He does. 


Your voices were chosen very well and laid out 
very well, as were the contrast between their 


perspectives. At times people are very real about 
things, about tragic events, about violent events. It 
sort of comes out, there’s no polish on the nails in 
your doc, and I commend you for that. There’s also 
no false heroism... 


There’s something else | wanna add Dan. There’s also, | 
didn’t wanna self-censor because the film indulges with a 
lot of humor that might be a little too raw or insensitive for 
today’s sort of climate, political climate, social climate. But 

| let these people talk. If Tesco wants to talk about “Tooling 
For Anus,” let him talk about “Tooling For Anus.” We're not 
gonna apologize for it, but it will be challenged on camera. 


If you were to represent the behavior of the 80s as 
filtered through the norms of the 2020s, you’d be 
creating a false documentary. 


Absolutely. And people are always... If they can’t handle 
that, they can change the channel, of course, that's that. But 
you can't hide the documentation of the sensibilities and 
judgments of youths from that point in time. ‘Cause it wasn’t 
necessarily malicious or sort of harmful, it was just maybe a 
little insensitive or a little sort of immature, but it wasn’t sort 
of... In some ways, it didn’t hurt... What's the word? but it 
wasn’t really malignant in that way, it was just...the film lets 
people not have to apologize for that. 


So the 800 foot gorilla in the room for a guy who | 
dropped a film within the last year during the pan- 
demic... 


It's a mixed blessing because the film was supposed to come 
out in April, launch at... Detroit's got a big daily, that has an 
annual documentary festival. It was gonna launch there in 
April, Third Man was gonna put on a soundtrack, all that 
went in the toilet with the virus. 


| was supposed to do a road show - | was supposed to go 
to Brooklyn, DC, Pittsburgh, Toronto, etc. Obviously, it didn’t 
happen, and | thought that, Okay, you know what, | could 
sit around indefinitely and wait for an opportunity to go live 
with this, but... But | felt | had to self-distribute at this point in 
time, and that's something that is just a reality with filmmak- 
ers. There’s no tangible venues right now. And | didn’t want 
to control it by using a streaming service, | mean | eventually 
put it on Amazon Prime, Hulu, etc., but | think once you get 
to that point, it’s like this thing is in the ocean, who's gonna 
find you? 

But the other thing is this, purely for all the filmmakers out 
there, people who wanna make films, | think what happened 
is, self-streaming, it’s hard to find your audience. I’m doing 
decently, granted I’m not doing bad by no means. But the 
thing is, | control the revenue at this point of time, which is 
very important. If | hand it over to someone, like an Amazon 
Prime, you get residual checks, you have no control over it 
anymore, and... 


And in a way it’s a perversion to everything that 
we’ve just talked about for the last half hour. Why 
don’t you give the actual hard details on how to 
find your film... | mean I watched it, | watched it on 
my full-size TV and sir, | find combining cereal and 
milk complicated, so it’s an easy thing to do. 


If you wanna see the film right now, it’s very easy. The link is 
www.detroithardcoremovie.com. Go there, right at the top of 
the web page, there’s a button there, it states, watch it now, 
buy a ticket. Right now, it’s ten bucks. Eventually, it’s gonna 
go down a bit. You click that, it takes you to a streaming 
service. If you're tech-savvy, you connect your computer to 
your TV with an HDMI cable and you could sit back, put 
your feet up and watch it on a big screen TV. If not, you can 
watch it on your desktop or laptop or whatever. But www. 
detroithardcoremovie.com, and then we take care of busi- 
ness from that point forward. 
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Favorite bands are a weird thing to think about - my feelings around a lot of bands are situational. 
For example, there are some bands that | only enjoy in a live setting, others | never want to be in 
the same room with, despite obsessing over their records. Then there are the bands which resonate 
with you to your core - for me Poison Idea is one of those bands. From the unrelenting velocity and 
unbridled rage of Pick Your King, to the bombastic and powerful riffing of Feel The Darkness they 
define almost all aspects of what hardcore is and could be. Wedged alongside raging guitars and 
pummeling beats are the lyrics of founder and vocalist Jerry Lang. Words which depict a reality of 
desperation, salvation, longing for escape, self-abuse and sself-abotage painted against a canvas of 
searing riffs and thunderous rhythms—imagine Motorhead meets Chuck Berry in a bar fight headed 
up by a certain “...social blast, chaotic master” named Darby Crash. What follow is my conversation 
with Jerry. Images by Janice Moreland & Sean Cox. 
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You know, | lived in San Francisco for a while. It got 
to the point where it was like, you’re always inun- 
dated with the “new-new,” and you get to the point 
where it’s like nothing impresses you anymore. | 
live in Richmond, Virginia now and people are a bit 
more amped on things. My guess is that it was like 
that in Portland, especially early on. You weren’t 
having big bands come through every weekend, it 
was more like, almost more special. 


| remember in the ‘80s the first place where you'd see peo- 
ple sitting on the stage staring at the crowds was in LA and 
San Francisco. They just had their backs to the band and 
they'd be watching, and | remember seeing that like one of 
the first times | went down to San Francisco, and just going, 
"What the fuck is going on, all these people, what are they 
expecting, like a gunfight or something?” 


And | remember when The Misfits played down there, they 
didn’t... And they had that big fight when the guy got his 
head cracked open, The Misfits were like kicking him in the 
back and “Get the fuck off the stage.” It was disrespectful. 
The Misfits, at that time, weren’t gods like they are now, but... 
it was disrespectful - almost like he was saying “Could you 
hold it down, I’m trying to sleep.” 


[laughter] 


| think it was in Ripper, someone wrote a whole 
thing about that show, and it was such a big deal. 

A lot of those San Francisco people were like, “Fuck 
the Misfits, fuck them... “” But it’s also kinda like, 
“Get off the fucking stage!” (laughter) 


| remember when | turned 18, | heard about general as- 
sistance in California, and it’s like, they'll give you a hotel, 
they'll give you food stamps and bus tokens, all you have 
to do is sweep streets a couple of days out of the week, and 
| was like, “Fuck, that’s where I’m going.” So | went down 


there and | saw first-hand those people in San Francisco 

- there were a lot of really aggressive people, some mean 
characters. And they would hold their own against any city, 
there were some pretty sketchy, mean people. 


Yeah, it is funny because it has that reputation of 
being like this hippie town, peace and love, and 
everyone just take acid and love one another. 

So, let’s talk about rocknroll - one of the things 
always which has always appealed to me about 
your band, is how you were always a sponge for 
music, and it had this nihilism streak to it but it was 
always a bit more cerebral - the lyrics are a lot 
more thought out and a lot deeper than you would 
think from a band that put out something called Get 
Loaded and Fuck. (laughter) What was your first 
rock and roll love? 


My parents broke up, separated and my father was living in 
Eugene, Oregon, my mom was living in Missoula, Montana. 
They’re both college towns, so they both had a lot of shows. 
And there were a lot of bands that were playing through 
Missoula. | think about these now and | looked on the inter- 
net, you can look them up and see, when did ZZ Top, what 
record did they put out when they played through there. 
Those kind of bands: The Guess Who, Doobie Brothers, 
Three Dog Night. 


| was like probably nine or 10, and my mom decided... | 
was kind of a juvenile delinquent, and she found out that 
she could bribe me if didn’t get in trouble with the law for a 
week. | could go see bands. And she did, she took me and 
then once | found out how easy it was to access this world, 
| was like off on my own, and then | would meet my friends 
there. We'd see every concert that came through, but also | 
was getting bounced back and forth yearly, or school yearly 
from my father to my mother, back and forth and back and 
forth, and so | would get some records and then I'd have to 
move and all | could take was like my, a couple of clothes 
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and then a year later, | come back and all my shit was gone. 
My dad would either sell it or my mom would give it away. 


| was always losing my shit which kinda made me who | 
wanted to be later. But | missed the Kiss tour, | missed, the 
first time... | can remember coming back and all my friends 
just going, “God, you missed this show, it was great. These 
guys did this.” And then that was about the time of Dressed 
to Kill when they did the Alive tour. 


And it's weird, | was thinking just, as | was driving up here to- 
day, | was in my car and | was blasting the Ramones’ Leave 
Home, | got the new CD of that, and | remember thinking to 
myself, | always thought how big of an impact Kiss had on 
me being a little kid, but | didn’t really realise how big the 
Ramones did, because | also have told that story before too, 
| was a big Kiss fanatic and | was into like whatever, Sab- 
bath and crap like that. And | was waiting... The new Kiss re- 
cord came out, but when that happened, | saw the Ramones 
like on Don Kirshner’s Rock Concert and you know... a lot of 
people go, “Golly, | saw them and | thought they were from 
Mars,” but when | saw them they just totally made sense to 
me. | was like, “Wow, this is perfect. This is like... This is like 
my big brothers playing music.” 


So, | remember like, being into whatever kinda music and 
waiting... And waiting for the new Kiss record to come out, | 
think it was Rock and Roll Over, and | would go to the store 
every day and ask this guy, “Is it out yet? Is it out?” I’d go 
back and I’d go back. | had Leave Home by then, | don’t 
know... It was either... It was either, maybe it was Love Gun, 
‘cause that's a really bad album. And | remember getting 
the record and coming home and playing it and just sitting 
there looking at it, and looking across the room and seeing 
the Ramones Leave Home and seeing... And looking at both 
those records, and just in that second, just going, “This is old, 
this is over, this is what | am now.” Being like however old | 
was, I’m just saying, “This is it, this is my new thing.” 


And | did, | just started cutting the sleeves off my shirts, putting like whatever, duct tape 
around my leg or whatever, and trying to make like... But that was it. And | just remember lis- 
tening to Leave Home so much. | mean, the first album was good but Leave Home was just... 
It was like... Kinda there, and forever changes. And yeah, it was... So, that was... And it didn’t 
really dawn on me until today that | was like, man, | used to just listen to this record non-stop, 
all the time, all the time. You know? 


It's like some smells bringing back memories, it just gives you goosebumps. You smell like a 
leather cinnamon or something, and you just have this deja vu and you think back, and it’s 
like that’s what these sounds did. | heard the sound and | was like, I’m like, “Oh my God | 
remember just being like a little kid with a constant hard on listening to this music.” 


Totally. (laughter) Totally. Like | would listen to Def Leppard or something be- 
cause that’s what | thought hard rock music was or whatever. (laughter) But 
hearing the Ramones for the first time, and then getting full bore into punk 
and hearing... first time | heard Minor Threat, or the first time | heard Negative 
Approach | was like, “Holy shit! Why have | been listening to Def Leppard?” 
(laughter) 


Well, the last time | saw... | knew Duff McKagan from Seattle and the last time that | remem- 
ber seeing him was when he came down with 10 Minute Warning and | think it was prob- 
ably about a year before he went to LA, and he was wearing... He had a leather jacket on 
with a big giant Def Leppard logo on the back of his jacket and | remember talking to him, 

| was like, “Def Leppard?” | go, | was like, “Hello America?” And he’s like, “Man, | got so 
many of their songs,” and he started telling me their songs, and | was like, “Really? Hmm, | 
don’t know.” | went out and listened to that first record, and | don’t really remember MTV... 
When they started playing “High ‘n’ Dry” and all those things but | went back and | listened 
to them and | was like, “Wow, these guys aren't that bad. Next time | see Duffy, I'll tell him.” 
And then | never, of course... (laughter) Next | saw him was on MTV and | was like, “Woah, 
there he is.” 


| wanted to switch over to talking about record collecting and how you all wore 
your love of both more obscure stuff but also international hardcore punk on 
your sleeve - | mean look at the cover of Record Collectors... It feels like you 
were a bit of an outlier with this - you don’t generally see like Brian Baker from 
Minor Threat talking about his love of Finnish hardcore. Why was getting into 
that kind of international hardcore a thing for you guys? What made it appeal- 
ing to you? And why were you such promoters of it? 
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Well, one reason is because it was amazing stuff, but you know what? It’s so cool in 1978 or 
‘79, or whatever, you could go to Germany and you could... | don’t speak a lick of German. 
But | can play a Ramones song on my guitar and they spoke the same language. They could 
play it too, they knew the song and it totally was... Yeah, music is... It’s like that and plus, and 
everybody puts their own spin on it. It’s kinda like what The Pogues did from Ireland, and 

the Scandinavian stuff like, say, Finland and Sweden, you can almost tell what it’s like being 
there, being where they come from with the darkness, the cold, the booze, the vodka... like 
with the Finnish stuff, | like stuff that is like that. | just found something in some magazine the 
other day with Vote Vasko he was posting something with, | think that band, Kaos, And this 
guy goes, “Oh, | never saw them with Paul on bass.” And he goes, “Well, yeah, their bass 
player passed out when they were playing the show.” And it was just like, | want... Looking 
at these pictures and | was staring at them from like 1981, and | was like, that’s perfect, that’s 
perfect... That’s what | would expect from the Finnish people - you know? And Australia, 

you have that... The way you see the Cosmic Psychos, and that pretty much is Australia in a 
nutshell... it just reflects, you can almost listen to the music and guess where they’re from. 


I mean | get it - | named my zine after a Leatherface song and you listen to 
them... it expresses this Northern England under Thatcher depression vibe... It’s 
despondent, still kinda hopeful, but everything is shit. 


But still, but very poetic and very romantic - it’s like Keats or something, it’s just... it’s real, 
they're... Like | said, it’s very poetic and that’s from that, that’s where they're from, that rep- 
resents that. And we're kind of, let’s... We're from Portland, Oregon and we had The Sonics 
here. And it’s kind of this, the pioneer people kept trying to escape whatever and make a 
better life for themselves, and that pushed them to the West. And this is as far as you can go 
up in the northwest corner. It’s a bunch of loggers and lumberjacks and farmers and shit like 
that. And hard living, and that’s kind of the way we were. And then you have Los Angeles, 
where they got money down there and all the stuff sounds splashy and their records sound 
like they're well produced and they all got good equipment, they... Yeah, it’s really... Yeah, it’s 
like | said, you could almost listen to music and... The Pagans, the Dead Boys, it sounds like 
that, it sounds like... 


Sounds like Cleveland? 
Yeah, and the Stooges sound like a car factory in Detroit crushing... just metal hitting metal. 
First thing we would do when we hear something crazy, something crazy from Japan, like 


State Children or something crazy from like Brazil, like Olho Seco or something like that, we 
would just laugh because it was so intense and so great and you hear this guy just screaming 
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like in Spanish or whatever and you're like, “Oh my God, 
this is so...” And you just start laughing and then you go, 
“This is really good.” Sometimes things that are really, really 
good makes you laugh, you know? 


I’ve had that reaction, for sure [laughter] before, 
you don’t know how to react otherwise. 


Yeah, yeah. Well, that’s why | say, kinda like the stuff on No 
New York, it was kinda just like, it shocked me, just like “Oh 
my God.” Throbbing Gristle did that, too. First time | heard of 
Throbbing Gristle, | was like, it scared the shit out of me. 


Poison Idea, to me, reflects that sorta burly, hard 
living thing you talked about - but on the flip side of 
that, the Wipers sound like Portland in the middle 
of the winter when it’s just constant sheets of de- 
pressing, pouring down rain. Like you guys sound 
like the people, Wipers sound like the atmosphere 


that surrounds it and the sense of alienation that it 
can cause. 


That's spot on. Yeah, the Wipers totally do... | just, that’s 
where | was leaving from. When | was driving up here 
today, | was leaving Mike Lastra from Smegma’s, and he 
talked to Greg Sage the other day and we were talking 
about Jim Chasse, this kid who got murdered by a cop here 
in Portland, they wrote that movie Alien Boy about him. And 
we just started talking about Greg and his... all the lyrics 
from everything, you know? They’re alll like that - like rainy, 
winter nights in... And being like an alien in the way Greg 
is... he wasn’t like Mr. Popularity in high school and stuff and 
they were just kinda depressing songs. But it was good and 
you can relate to him. 


When was the first time you met Tom? 


| forgot how old | was, maybe 17 - 999 and The Dickies 


were playing up here, a big bar, a big giant bar, and | was 
like, “There's no way I’m gonna miss this show,” even though 
| was 17, and it was at a rock bar. So | went down there 
around noon and waited for the PA to set up and | asked the 
guys, “Can | help you carry your gear?” And they're like, 
“Of course, yeah. Here, work for free.” And | just helped 
them carry in stuff, | set up, and then | just sat around the bar 
all day, and just sat there, watched the band show up and 
just hung out. 


And then of course, at like about 6 o'clock, or whatever, 
they go around checking ID and getting stamps, and they 
threw me out, and | was outside and 999 was done with 
their sound check, and they walked out, they’re like, “What 


are you doing standing here in the rain?” And | go, “They 


fucking threw me out, I’m not old enough.” And they go, 
“Don’t you work here?” | was like, “No, | was just carrying 
the PA.” They're like, “Well, let's hang out until we come...” 
We went back to the hotel and drank beer, and then they 


came back and they're like, “Here, put this hat on, put these sunglasses on, carry these 


guitars and come in with us,” and | walked in with them, and they put a pass on me. 


And then when the Dickies started, | went out there and started jumping around and there 
was this guy standing on the floor, and he was kinda doing a slam dance pogo thing, 

it's before slamming really happened, because it was probably ‘79, | think, or ‘80. And 
Tom remembers telling me, he was like... | was like, “Who's this big guy out here, jumping 
around, having fun?” 


And | was like, “Who's this big bearded goon jumping around?” We were both slamming 
into each other and | thought he was a redneck and he thought | was an idiot. And then 
six months later, | saw his band, The Imperialist Pigs playing at a party, and he’s like, “| 
remember you, you were at 999, you're that bearded goon.” We just hit it off. And | re- 
member I’m like, “What kind of... “ ‘Cause they were covering... They were doing Johnny 
Moped songs and stuff like that. 


And | was like, “What are you listening to?” And he’s like, “I like Menace, The Killjoys, 
Johnny Moped, this and this,” and he’s like, “What do you like?” and I’m like, “The Fall, 
Pil, the Raincoats, and stuff like that.” And he’s like, “Oh my God - that's horrible music.” 


(laughter) He’s like, “How can you...” 


It was weird because | was into the stuff, but then kinda with the progression of whatever, 

| remember giving... My first leather jacket | had and then the Contortions came around... 
The No New York thing blew my mind. That was the first music that actually scared me, | 
was like, | thought these people were from an insane asylum or something, and they scared 
me and | was like, “Wow, this is the new stuff.” 


“Cause it was, anything dangerous and pure like that is gonna make me happy. So | was 
like, “You know what, this, the Ramones stuff is old, the Clash, fuck them.” So, | started 
wearing jackets and skinny ties, and looking like a junkie and stuff because of that, then 

| would listen to The Fall and Joy Division, and stuff like that. And the punk stuff, | thought 
and | thought it was like passe. The Sid Vicious stuff, I’ve never liked, and then hardcore 
came in, the American hardcore scene, and | was like, “Okay, well, | guess it could be 
dangerous again,” and that's where | got... That's when we start... | started listening to the 
Germs and Black Flag, and wanted to go in that direction because when Poison Idea first 
started, it was kind of a PiL-y, kind of... Jammy. 


Really? 


| mean, yeah, we did a show, a couple shows with Henry Bogdan from Helmet, he was 

our drummer and it was Chris Tense and | and we did... And | played saxophone and it 

was kinda like a... kind of a Pil thing. It was weird. Then we met our rhythm section, Glen 
and Dean, and they were playing like whatever, more punky stuff, and we changed the 

whole structure of the band, but we kept the name ‘cause | liked the name. 


| feel like the Germs had a big influence on you - | remember reading an 
interview once where you mentioned that even when you were homeless for 
a period of time, you still retained your Germs records. What was it about the 
Germs that so impactful? 


| was on the West Coast and | heard about them, my friends, people would go down 

to LA, people would come up from LA, I'd hear these stories about this crazy-ass band. 

| heard the Lexicon Devil single and thought it was punk but kinda... But then the album 
came out, the first album, and we got it within a week after it was released, and | listened 
to it and | was just like, “Oh wow.” And | just sat and read it, the lyrics, read the lyrics, 
listened to the music, and yeah, that was a game-changer. 


Do you think that that had more of an impact on you than say like Black Flag? 


Oh yeah, definitely. Yes. Black Flag was... | saw, because they came through here with 
Ron. | think the tour when Ron quit in Vancouver, when they went up there, he got a girl- 
friend and stuff, and then they went back down to LA and got Dez to sing. And they came 
up here like three times with Dez, and | saw them with Ron, and | was like, “Yeah, they’re 
just kind of whatever.” And then Dez came back, and | was like, “Woah, these guys are re- 
ally good,” ‘cause then they were powerful. But then, by the time they got Henry, | thought 
by then, it was just like, they were kind of like, whatever. | didn’t really... Yeah. But when 
they were with Dez, | thought they were great and... But | never got a chance to see the 
Germs, but | know their shows were horrible and... But Black Flag’s lyrics and the Germs 
lyrics, side to side, it’s like, forget about it. 


Darby is a genius, just from those lyrics alone, right? 


Yeah, absolutely, absolutely. Yeah. And so, you have that, which is his whole persona and 
danger, and his life, and the feeling, and... And | knew people who would come up to 
Portland who were a part of that crew, and | was like, “What do you guys... Why are you 
here in Portland?” They’re like, “Oh, there was a drug deal gone bad in San Francisco and 
these guys got killed, so we're like running”” and | was like, “Whoa, fuck, you guys are 
like...” The whole deal around it was dangerous and scary. As a kid, that's kind of what 
you like, you like that kind of stuff. 


Poison Idea always felt like menacing in a way that... | could relate to a lot of 

the anger in the lyrics, a lot of the feelings in the lyrics, even if | wasn’t experi- 
encing those things, but | could relate to some of it, but there was a menacing 

aspect to it that you don’t get out of a lot of your contemporaries. 


Yeah. Well, that kind of stuff... That's the kind of stuff we grew up around. Tom had a more, 
a little stable family life than me, but he definitely had his share... Now that he’s gone, | can 
say he became a drug dealer in high school, and that’s pretty much what he did all his life. 
He had, of course, Poison Idea records financed through that... And that’s my life, what | 
was exposed to too, so we always had that element of that stuff that happens, somebody 
ripped you off, you gotta get a gun and fucking take care of business. 


It feels like there’s a progression of your records and the lyrics where it starts 
off, and it’s a hundred mile an hour, just primal intensity, and then it becomes 
more and more refined as you go through it. The difference from Pick Your 
King and Feel the Darkness, War All the Time, Blank Blackout Vacant - there’s 
a progression there lyrically and musicall. Was that a conscious thing with 
y‘all, or was it just something you got better at your instruments, better at 
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writing, more fine-tuned at things? 


Well, you know what? Now that | think about it like that, it’s 
like, | just did this thing with this band Crime Scene from Bel- 
gium the last couple months. We recorded five songs. They 
gave me five pieces of music and they said, “Here, write 
lyrics to it,” and | was like, “About what?” And they were just 
like, “Well, you're the singer. Whatever you feel like.” So, | 
took these songs, and kind of what | was feeling at the time 
of... “What does this music make me feel like?” And it makes 
me feel like, with this intensity, that was music pounding, it’s 
not gonna end. This is not gonna end. I’m just seeing where 

| live, the time we’re in right now. It’s pretty desperate, and 
just, it’s not gonna... It’s just channeling that feeling. 


But you know what? It’s like | think the Poison Idea stuff at 
the end, there was always some optimism and stuff. But just 
like the book that | wrote, that’s kind of the whole feeling. It’s 
like, you got out of it, | got out of it. It can always, you know 
what? As long as you're above ground, you got a fighting 
chance. You can always pick yourself up and you can al- 
ways... Nothing's really hopeless, even if you fucking tattoo 
“Fuck you” across your face or whatever, these days, there 
was a time when it was pretty much a death sentence. 


Now it's like you pick yourself up and you get on with it, 
like, yeah, so what? As long as... So yeah, there’s like | say, 
always a little optimism there, and just, it’s kinda what | felt 
like in the lyrics. At times, they were just staring at the floor 
and just crying, and just like, “Fuck, this is just horrible.” But 
you know what? It’s like, “The next day, it’s a new day, so it's 
time to do something.” And that’s kinda what... That’s kinda 
how | think... It never really does... The first record, Pick Your 
King, was like, it was more hopeless. Even though it was 
really mad, it was like, there’s a song where it's like, “Kill 
yourself. Take that gun and shoot yourself,” and then, but it 
also says, “You can’t change the world, but you can change 


yourself.” So... 


I think a lot about that lyric in “Feel the Darkness. 
” ..battle with the bottle that | haven’t won yet.” 
It’s just, | get what you’re saying, as long you’re 
still breathing, you could still turn things around 
eventually. 


Sure, yeah. And yeah, and it took me long enough... Like | 
say, back to the book, it’s like | did expect that, it’s like all the 
people | knew, this person, people | had close relationships 
with, were dropping dead. I'd find people in my house that 
are dead, my friends, and | was just like, “Okay, well, this 

is the way it goes. We were supposed to shine brightly then 
just burn-out,” and then you get to be a certain age and then 
one day, you're just like, “You know what? It’s not gonna 
happen. There’s a reason I'm still around. | might as well just 
try to just... Fuck it. It’s like I’m not expecting to end, that I’m 
marked to live,” so just... And then the fun starts. (laughter) 
Then the fun starts. It’s like being fucking 50 years old and 
going, “Hmm, can | get a GED nowe” 


(laughter) 


Let’s dive into your book. How did that come 
about? 


Well, that’s... Adam Parfrey who did Feral House, he lived in 
Portland for a while. We were friends and we used to hang 
out and get loaded together, and we would just hang out 
and we were buddies, and something would happen and 
I'd be like, “Oh, yeah, | remember falling off that bridge, 

or whatever, or wrecking that car, or fucking burning that 
house down or whatever,” and he’s like, “Oh my God,” he’s 
like, “You need to write this stuff down. I'll put it out,” So, 

| was like, “Yeah, I'll do it.” And then he just, for years, he 
would tell me, “You need to do it, you need to do it,” It took 


years and | wouldn't do it. | had no desire. Like, “Yeah, I'll 
get to it, I'll get to it. I’m just, I’m still researching my book. 
I'm still doing more things. | gotta go to the hospital this 
weekend. I’m researching getting my foot amputated. So I'll 
do it next... “ And then about two years before he died, | sat 
down and | actually did it. | wrote hard, and | got it done. 
And then... We got in a fight, something happened on the 
internet, and... | have this joke, when people print things or 
say something that's “incorrect.” | always put, “Reported 
and blocked,” (laughter) And it’s bullshit, you know, ‘cause 
| would not ever do that to anybody, but he put a picture of 
Siouxsie Sioux, one of those old ones, where she is wearing 
a swastika and | said, “Reported and blocked.” And he 
laughed, and then an hour later, somebody did report him 
and he was blowing up. And so he is like, “Thanks for doing 
this.” | was like, “I didn’t... Are you serious?” And he’s like, 
“Maybe you should try to shop your book somewhere else.” 
And, |'m like, “Are you... So, are you serious?” And so | got 
it, put it in writing, and he said... ‘Cause | signed a contract 
with him. 


Then | was stuck with this transcript and then about a week 
later, he fell down the stairs and died. So, | felt really shitty 
about that, that we had to... ‘Cause we were friends and 
then we had this fallout, and falling out, and then so... | just 
shopped around. | called some people, like, “Does anybody 
know... “ They're like, “These people in LA, they do... They 
were kinda into that stuff,” and | just sent it to this cat and 
he’s like “Yeah, I'll do it!” And he’s like, “Send me the man- 
uscripts” and | did, and he was like, “Yeah, definitely, I’ll do 
it.” It was a big book, it was like thousands of pages. 


And the thing is, people are like, “Well, did you write about 
these stories in Poison Idea?” And | said, “You know what, 
it’s not a lot about Poison Idea, it’s about... Just about grow- 
ing up and during Poison Idea and after Poison Idea.” All 
this stuff, like | say, the hospital visits and the gunshots, and 


shit like that. So, they said, “We're gonna release it in a box, 
a box edition set with like three volumes, the early years, the 
middle years and the later years.” That's what they're doing 
and it’s called Black Heart Fades Blue. Yeah, and it goes up 
until when | met my wife three years ago, and that’s where it 
ends. Right there. 


What | wanted to do is... when Tom passed, | was hearing 
all these crazy stories about him. People were going, “Oh, 
this one time he pulled a syringe out of his arm and said, ‘Do 
you want some of this?’ And | said, ‘No!’ And then he goes, 
‘More for me!’ And he just shoved it back in his arm.” 


And I'm like, “That didn’t happen. That's bullshit. That did not 
happen.” So, | thought to myself when that... that’s it. “I’m 
gonna write my story in case | die and people start making 
up this shit about me. And then... from being strung out and 
doing all the shit | do... | was strung out... | just think | have 
done everything | can... I'm gonna write this story down and 
then I’m just gonna just walk out into Lake Washington and 
go to sleep.” That's what it was. It was just like me writing 
my... What do you call it? Rashomon, as | see it. And then | 
was just gonna cease. 


Because Tom did that, | was like, “Let's get our shit together 
and let’s go back to Japan and do this. We're a good band, 
and we played... “ We disappointed so many people with 
just being fucked up and these shows were lackluster, and 
we did them for... We just did them for drug money, and they 
were horrible. And Tom’s just like, he’s like, “| just wanna 
become nothing. | just wanna be black, | just wanna... Just 
go.” And he was, he was just like... He did and | watched 
him. And he’s just like, “I’m just gonna...” So, he can, you 
know... When you give up the will to go on and live like that, 
you can do that, you can just stop. That's what he did. 


He just died, so | was... So | kinda felt like that at this time, 


(atshall 


and then... Then things just... It’s like, “Wow, | just met some- 
body and she didn’t know anything about my band and 
didn’t know who | was, and she just thought | was a good 
person and... “ It’s just like, everything just changed and 
was like, kinda like a cross between cold water and being 
shocked, and just waking up. 


She just, she believes, she’s like “If you really wanna do that, 
this is how you need to do this, you need to go out and do 

it like this.” So, whatever | say I’m gonna do, she believes 
that | can do it, and she’d say, “Okay, then just do this then.” 
Instead of somebody going, “You can’t do that. You can 
never do that.” You know. And so... I've never met anybody 
who was actually... Says, “Yeah, you can do whatever you 
want.” 


Yeah. No, that’s... That’s crazy. And you’re saying 
that’s really the first time that’s happened to you? 


Yeah. | mean, people... Many cynical people in this world, 
and people, especially... You’re raised in that kind of abuse. 
You kinda always find that kind of relationship. 


You know what, it’s like that, that’s the good thing about, 
that’s one thing about waking up in the morning is having 
new experiences like that, learning about photography, 
waking up, learning how to do painting, cooking, playing 
music, gardening, whatever. There’s so much... There's so 
much stuff going on. | was just learning... | was over at this 
guy’s house, learning about video editing today, trying to 
figure out, getting the software equipment for editing and 
just learning stuff and it’s all new, and it’s scary because it’s 
brand new and I’ve never done anything like that. But when 
stuff’s scary, it also makes it exciting and that makes it ex- 
hilarating, and makes it fun, and that’s what life should be is 
trying something new every day. 
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| just started cooking in the last two years and you make 
mistakes but when you make mistakes, you learn. And then 
they're exciting. No matter what they are. | met one of my 
best friends, Alex, through... He’s a chef in Spain, and he 
saw me say something on the internet about cooking, about 
how... He owns the best tapas restaurant in San Sebastian, 
and | made a friendship with this guy and we're like, now 
we're best friends. And so that kind of stuff, it just... You can’t 
beat it. It’s great. 


Anything that's new, anything that you go, “Wow, | never 
thought of that.” It’s like, yes, anything that’s, it gives you a 
reason to just... That's when we are at our best is when we 
are learning and that’s what keeps us going. And you learn 
stuff and it keeps your brain... You move forward, better 
yourself and better your surroundings and make it a better 
place. That's positive. Now | sound like lan MacKaye. 


(laughter) 


But you know what, like | said, | did this stuff with my friend, 
Alex in Spain. | did this stuff with these guys, these Belgian 
people, Crime Scene. There’s always something new and 
I'm always just moving forward and stuff. And it’s like Poi- 
son Idea is like... It’s like cooking again, too. Why would | 
wanna make Top Ramen for the rest of my life when | could 
figure out something else? And the reason we did this stuff 
for the last two years, again, was kind of like my atonement 
because, like | said, | felt that we let people down for a long 
time. When we were like junkies, | felt like it was... | wanted 
to come back and we did, the last two years we got back 
and just kicked ass. We played all these shows and just said 
thank you to everybody and yeah. Did well and then just 
move on, you know? Go out on a high note and move on to 
the next thing. 


Hailing from Southern 
just exploded with 
hardcore that is 


U 
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How would you describe Extinction Burst - | know 
you are a record label, but you’ve released other 
things as well, is it just a punk record label that hap- 
pens to release zines, etc? Is it an art project? 


Raymon: Extinction Burst | think it runs more like a label, at 
least that's what it feels like to me. That was the initial idea 
when me and Julio talked about doing it. 


Julio: Yea, the initial idea was to start a label to support the 
local bands in our area. When | started booking shows a few 
years ago we quickly saw the need to get more involved in 
our community. The scene where we are from is very unique 
and it inspired us. Now | would say we've just been going 
with the flow. All the projects kind of just happen naturally. Ray 
and | also jam in a few projects, and we just put our shit out 
ourselves. 


Raymon: We've released 2 zines so far, under The CODE Pub- 
lishing Project, which is a subsidiary of EB. Daynamic Sound 
and Design also falls under that umbrella. | love the way old 
labels like Motown had labels nestled and structured under- 
neath their name. | like having structure and order in things | 
do, which | know is completely opposite to what punk is about. 


An eye toward good design plays prominently in 
everything you do - why is this important to you? 


Raymon: It's important to me because art is something | let go 
of along time ago. | loved drawing as a kid and teenager, 
even if | wasn’t technically good at it. Somewhere in between 
getting into drugs at 13 and becoming a father at a young 
age, | let go. 


Do you have a background in graphic design work? 


Raymon: | did some light graphic design work for my bands 
or my friends’ bands growing up, but | don’t have any kind of 
professional background in it. | look at starting EB with Julio 
as a second chance to get back what | gave up a long time 
ago. I’ve worked as a busboy, meat cutter and currently I’m 
in the construction industry, but when | get to do layouts and 
design, it's when I’m the happiest. 


Julio: When Ray really started getting into the design side of 
EB it really brought our label and vision to life. The initial point 
of all this was to document what is happening around us. Doc- 
ument the things we care about. The time, effort and thought 
process behind all the designs, layouts, and everything else, is 
really our way to show that we care about what we are doing. 
Ray gets down on that shit. | just supervise so he doesn’t get 
outta hand.... Hahaha. 


Is there a common thread that unites the artists you 
release? 


Julio: | think the common thread would be projects that get us 
excited. Most of our releases start off with a “Hey man this shit 
it badass... Let’s fucking do something” and then a “Fuck yeah, 
lets do it”... and a few months later that shit is done. 


Raymon: The first ten releases we did were all local based 
projects; the Behind This Wall comp, Reclaim e.p., Vacancy 
demo and e.p. to name a few. A lot of those releases and 
bands all shared members at some point and a lot of those 
releases have me or Julio playing on them. 


Julio: But we are also influenced by our friends and people 
around us. We've developed a lot of good friendships and we 


love when our homies do cool shit. 


Raymon: It wasn’t until our 11" release that we did something 


outside our little community, which was with the band Memory 
Leak from Tijuana, Mexico. 


Tell me about the general history of the label, what 
was the initial impetus behind its founding? 


Julio: It definitely started as a label to support our community. 
To get the kids out here excited. | think it’s something both Ray 
and | wish we had growing up here in the High Desert. So that 
was definitely the force that set us off.... and when the kids in 
our community responded positively... It pumped us up. We're 
from Victorville, California by the way. An hour and a half 
from Los Angeles. We are known as the truck stop on the way 
to Vegas. But fuck all that, now Victorville is EB headquarters. 


Raymon: About 5 years ago, we met these group of younger 
kids Brad and Cesar, who where into punk and hardcore. 
Since me and Julio are generationally older we didn’t really 
think anything of it much more than an encounter. Julio and 
my old band played a show about an hour away from Vic- 
torville in Fullerton and they were there...the two worlds kinda 
collided at that point haha. Julio set up a show for Diztort in 
the High Desert and he put Brad and Cesar’s band, Reclaim 
on the line up. That's when me and Julio decided we needed 
to start documenting these things happening in our area. Even 
though the Reclaim 7” wasn’t our first official EB release, they 
definitely helped push us to start doing something. 


| come from an era (aka I’m an old man) where any- 
one could release 1000 seven inches and get rid of 
them easily, the current conventional wisdom is that 
it’s hard to get rid of 300 copies at this point - part of 
me feels like this is false, am | crazy? | don’t want to 
go so far as to say people are lazy but more that peo- 
ple aren’t willing to play the long game anymore and 
no one trades anymore but that’s just me. 


aviv 


Raymon: Nah, It’s definitely harder to get rid of pressings, at least for labels like ours. The 
established, bigger name labels could easily get rid of 1,000 copies of a band they put out. But 
| think the majority of DIY labels do struggle. Especially when you come from small rural areas. 


One thing | think a lot about of late is this overarching feeling that diy punk/ 
hardcore has kinda given up - rather than creating their own means of distribu- 
tion, media, etc we rely on the sort of corporations we used to malign, band camp, 
Spotify, instagram, etc | use these tools too but is it good for punk’s longevity? 


Julio: | think you're right. | am younger than Ray and | do feel like my generation does not put 
the same amount of effort. But then again, things are so much different. We have phones now... | 
think that in itself, and everything that comes along with it, changed everything. 


Raymon: Definitely, streaming services have changed the game. That wasn’t our generation's 
normal though, so we look at it through a different lens and we critique it. We're the ones that 
have had to adapt. This generation has grown up with social media as part of the culture. 
Instagram, Spotify and doing podcasts is their DIY culture. To them, posting about bands and 
social issues is being counter-mainstream but they're growing up around corporate ads based 
on algorithms. But our generation was doing the same thing. We were all going on tour with 
our bands playing music and talking about social issues, but we were alll filling up at the same 
gas stations. | think the same can be applied to graphic design. You used whatever tools and 
resources you had and if you were lucky, you had the hook up at Kinkos and a friend could 
steal copies for your 7” or zine. You create your own textures, fonts and lines out of raw mate- 
rial. Everyone now uses filters to achieve a certain punk aesthetic. | use design programs, but | 
feel like I’m cheating myself if | relied 100% on filters. That's what | just learned growing up. We 
all have our own catch 22’s that we deal with daily and generationally. 


Do you have a favorite release you’ve worked on? Why? 


Julio: One of my favorite releases was Inland Landscapes zine by our homie Ron Perez. Ronny 
is from the Inland Empire like us and that release was a good example of what EB is all about. 
The Sweet Soul LP split release was also really cool because we got to get to know Nick from 
New Morality Zine and connect with him. Nick taught us a lot with that release. That dude is a 
DIY pro. 

Raymon: For me it’s been the Esperanza “1998-2001” LP. | got to reconnect with a lot of peo- 
ple working on that release, but more importantly | got to collaborate with my daughter on the 
layouts for the booklet that was included in the release so having our names printed together 


was special for me. 


What does the future hold for the label? 


Julio: We actually have a lot of stuff in the works. We are just waiting for all the pieces to get 
dialed in. ... it's kinda hard to keep up to be honest. Some new bands, some old bands (Under 
our Curatorial Sound Series), and some of our own projects as well. 


Raymon: The Esperanza LP was the first release under the Curatorial Sounds series, which will 
be followed by the Interlocked demo LP which will include a live Radio set from KXLU, that’s a 
split release with Advanced Perspective out of Huntington Park, CA and The Q Factor discogra- 
phy LP. But the next vinyl release for Extinction Burst will be the Jade Dust 12”. In Time (Ventura, 
CA) cassette EP should be out when this issue gets released. The Code Publishing Project is 
working on two books by artists Lupe Garza and Naylamp. 


Julio: Beyond that, | know we want to do more zines and expand our releases a little bit more. 
But again, | think we like it more when things kind of just happen naturally. 


Anything to add? 


Julio: | just want to say that Ray and | are very fortunate to have the privilege to even do some- 
thing like this. Not everyone has the resources and time to be able to do shit like this. Ray and 

| both work full-time jobs and have families, but we are lucky enough to find the time to do it. | 
think of myself a few years back, | would never have the money or time to do any of this. Aside 
from being passionate about punk and hardcore, we also see this as something that can create 
positive outcomes to our community and others as well. That's the hope at least, that’s why we 
continue to do it. 


(Images this page, top L to R: Esperanza, Q Factor (both by Joshua Peach), Interlocked (un- 
known photgrapher). Bottom, Vacancy by Elliot Fong) 
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What was your last text with Tony Hawk about? 


Let me look through and see. Um, we were talking about the 
Masonic temple in Detroit. 


What happened there? 


My other band did a shoot there for a week. Tony has a place 
out in Detroit and Jeff Howlett, who shot the Death documen- 
tary about my family, is trying to get a skatepark there, so | 
linked him with Tony. 


What other band? 


It's called The Armed. They are from Detroit. Art Rock! It’s kind 
of experimental. 


And your band Rough Francis is in the latest Tony 
Hawk Pro Skater videogame? 


Yeah, we are man. You can go to the school and find secret 
tapes. God, yeah, it’s the best. 


| heard there was some drama about that. 


Yeah, middle management or whatever reached out and said, 
(smarmy voice) “| don’t think we're going to be able to make 
this one happen. We are not having your song in the game.” 
And then Tony hit them up like, “Dude, what the fuck? This is 
one of the few songs that | requested to have in the game.” 
So, right away middle management hit me back and said, 
(smarmy voice) “Yeah, umnmmm, you're good, everything is 
good. You can be in the game.” 


And your band is named after your Uncle? 
Yeah. 


And he was from Detroit too? And is this the Uncle in 
Death that turned down a record deal? 


Yeah, from Detroit. Francis was a rough dude, hence the name. 


Like, he went into Arista records and was like, “’What up Clive 
Davis?” And put his feet on his desk and lit up a joint and told 
Clive to go to hell because he wanted them to change their 
name from Death. 


That’s Punk! 


Ha! Yeah, | mean it’s that DIY mindset, wanting to maintain 
control and wanting to make sure that your art isn’t being 
exploited by a bunch of, you know, millionaire bankers. 


To me that story is why | think Death really was the 
first punk band. 


For sure. It’s wild man. | mean, I’m sure life would be a lot dif- 
ferent had they taken that opportunity. But | wouldn't change 
what life is right now for it. 


Speaking of DIY, didn’t Rough Francis stay at the 
Discord house? 


No, we just stopped by and hung out with lan and talked 
music and stuff. 


Ah! That's right, you stayed at Jello Biafra’s house. 
What was that like? 


Jello is a good friend of ours. We played with Guantanamo 
School of Medicine quite a bit. Or is it Guantanamo school of 


children? (laughs) But yeah, we played some shows with them. 


We first met Jello when we played at Hotel Utah in Oakland 
and we stayed at his house and he just would not stop talking. 
We were up until like, 5 in the morning. He just kept telling 
stories and playing with his cat. We were like, ‘All right dude. 
Like we gotta get on the road at some point tomorrow so we 
should probably go to sleep soon.’ 


I can just imagine Jello giving a 3am manifesto while 
petting his cat. 


(In mock Jello voice) “Did you know that John Kennedy, back 
in the day, had a mistress named Blaze Starr. And SHE was 
responsible for sparking a lot of political outrage and that's 
why | named my cat after her.” 


No way, his cat’s name is Blaze Starr? That’s so per- 
fect. 


Yeah. He’s a funny guy. 
And touring with him? 


Ha! We got done playing this show with Guantanamo and we 
go into the Green Room to hang out. As Jello’s talking to us, 
he’s taking his clothes off and he’s like down to his boxers and 
we're like, okay. Then he takes his boxers off while he’s still 
talking to us, pulls out some baby powder, and dusts his balls. 
And then puts his clothes back on like nothing. 


Dude, you gotta respect that. 


Yeah, | mean, sometimes you just gotta dust off your balls. 
Getting chafed after a show man, no bueno, man. 


I mean, nobody wants that. That reminds me of that 
Cardi B mix you made during the pandemic. That mix 
blew up! Did she respond? 


Her manager responded to it. He thought it waWs pretty 
funny, but | don’t know if he passed it down to her. But one of 
these days I’m going to meet her and be like, “hey, Cardi B, 
marry me.” 


Would she move to Vermont though? 


| think she’d get a kick out of it. Like going hiking and some 

shit. | mean, obviously she’s not, like, going to put on some 

pants and go get one of those backpack water bottles and 

hike up a mountain or anything. But the spectacle would be 
hilarious. 


I’m actually surprised you’re still in Vermont. 


Yeah, | mean, the thing about Vermont is you can get your 
privacy. Yes, it is the whitest place in the country, and it is very 
racist, but you at the very least can choose to isolate yourself, 
which is cool. And once you have established yourself, it is 
cheap to be here. And | kind of figured out that it’s a good 
place to travel from and come back home to, you know. 


And you got your recording studio there: The Box! 
What got you into recording? 


My life, like, gravitated towards recording stuff with our band, 
like on a cassette tape or a four track or whatever and it just 
turned into an obsession. And over time | just started to es- 
tablish myself a little more. | guess by accident it has become 
something I've taken seriously as a job. It’s kind of weird to say 
that, but yeah. 


And it opens up all these opportunities. | know 
you’ve been playing music with Max from 625. 


Yeah, yeah. We started a fast core thrash band. We actually 
recorded some stuff the other day that sounds pretty sweet. 
It’s sick. 


So, hardcore is popping a bit in Vermont? 


Yeah, I'd say so. There’s a couple of bands that seem to be tak- 
ing charge and I’ve been fortunate enough to help out. One of 
my favorite local bands is Gone Wrong, these skater kids that 
like, you know, come in track for like an hour and then they're 
done. And then next thing, you know, that recording is on a 7” 
with Blind Rage and they're being interviewed in Thrasher. 


That’s that DIY attitude! Maybe it’s from skateboard- 
ing or something? 


It’s totally from skateboarding. 


I see you skating. You still have crooks on that hand- 
rail. You’re good! 


I'm all right, man. | got to get out of my comfort zone more. 
You get boards from Santa Cruz. 


Yeah, shout out to my friend Andrew at NHS. Also shout out to 
Sam Hitz from Creature. 


That’s the thing about hardcore and skateboarding, 
you get friendships along with these shared DIY 
principles. 


That's true, man. It's also about a space for different, you 
know, marginalized groups standing up and just not taking 
any more shit. A lot of why | got into skateboarding and punk 
in the first place was because there’s this place where like, you 
know, we can all feel comfortable with who we are. That place 
is where | feel most comfortable. 


Sometimes those principles and those friendships 
come into conflict. Which is what a lot of hardcore 
songs are about, right? | guess some of that is in 
“cancel culture” too. 


| think there’s a difference with cancel culture, where the 
“solution” for a lot of these situations is to post on the internet 
about somebody rather than confronting the person “in per- 
son”* or getting someone to talk to them if they feel unsafe to 
do it themselves. | mean, to talk to them in person is showing a 
bit more compassion. In order to change certain situations, it’s 
got to be tangible. It’s got to be head-on and direct, otherwise 
you're not helping anyone change. 


Yeah, we’ve both had some recent experience calling 
out people to their face. 


Yeah, that's just stuff that we grew up with. I’m a little younger 
than you but | did get to see the transformation from landlines 
to AOL to DSL to straight-up broadband internet and I’m still 
like stuck in that landline kind of world. | need to have some 
direct communication for things to really get through. | under- 
stand that the new generation has a certain way of handling 
things, but you gotta show up at someone's front door ready 
to talk or fight or whatever. That shows that you care, even if it 
ends in blood. | feel that tangible connection is what's going 
to keep people thinking twice about what they’re doing. And 
like, that's what a lot of these people need that are doing 
fucked up stuff. They need to know that there’s people that 
care enough to let them know that they fucked up. 


Have you seen change in the other person, like when 
you confronted your bass player? 


| think | saw self-realization and self-accountability. When | 
heard about his trip down to DC on Jan 6", | called him and 

| showed up to his place being like, ‘what the fuck, man?’ But 
that was more a catalyst for change. |’m not here to, like, hold 
anybody’s hands to make them change because you can’t do 
that. But, just to show them that you care enough to show up is 
as much as you can do, you know? 


He showed self-accountability? 

| talked to him recently and he seems to be on a positive path 
and has completely taken accountability for his actions, which 
is cool. The moral of that story is when you leave room for 
change, it could potentially happen. But you just gotta show 
up for whoever itis. 


Thank you for that. What's the future? 


Now we got Tyler Bolles playing bass for us. He’s rad. He’s a 
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dad, a skater. His kids skate. They are really good. Um, what else? We are playing a show with 
Gone Wrong at the skatepark on Adog day! Oh yeah, and a show at Higher Ground in Burling- 
ton. We're also writing a new record. | mean other than that, man, just kind of just taking it easy for 
the time being. 


Next year? 


Next year I’m going to Barcelona to skate MACBA and play a fest with that band The Armed | 
was talking about earlier: Primavera Sound Fest, it’s like one of the biggest fests on the planet. 


And then you got stuff going with Max. You got a name for that project yet? 


Not yet. It might be called Weak Excuses, but we're still like, you know, working out the logistics 
for that, doing that whole Google search thing. (Nerd voice) “Is it already a band? | don’t know.” 


If it is already, | think it’s a weak excuse to not use that band name. 


Exactly. That's kind of like, the crown jewel of weak excuses for not calling ourselves Weak Excus- 
es. We could be releasing some stuff at some point. Going forward, I’m just trying to help some 
more bands out. 


You played drums with Converge on a tour a little bit ago. You playing drums for 
anyone else? 


I'm playing drums for Burn next year at the Black and Blue Bowl fest. Kurt Ballou called me up a 
few years ago (rock star voice) “Hey, a, um, would you be interested in playing drums for Burn? 
They just recorded their record. It’s really good. And they need a drummer for a tour.” So, | jumped 
into a van with them, and we drove for about a month and half through Europe and | got to get a 
real nice intimate experience with those dudes. Yeah, it was definitely pretty wild, man. 


Any last shout outs? 


Shout out to my family, my friends, the Skate World, the skate crew Worble and Cookie. Shout 
out to Forrest Brandt, my punk friend from back in the day. Shout out to the entirety of the Vermont 
punk scene. Shout out to everyone. Shout out to Kurt. Shout out to Joel Hamilton, H-Street ex-skat- 
er and Grammy award-winning engineer who has taught me a lot about the Audiotronics console 
that | have. Shout out to my daughter and my girlfriend. Yeah, that’s perfect. | mean that’s pretty 


much everyone. 


Why do you feel that punk/hardcore in the South 
tends to get overlooked? 


Relcet-lmu-Uice) Xe) ol aMel tLe Micele ii felirel NAL UN ICOM MLe LE 
popular and vibrant punk scenes in the United States such 

CK ND AOhm HVS) ato ale @lal(orelecoMel | MuloleMiul-Mele Zoli cele|-Ke)] 
being densely populated international tourist destinations 

that people watch for “the next big thing” in the music and 

art worlds. That means they all had several options right there 
in town for recording studios, commercial and DIY venues, 
radio stations, magazines, record stores etc. Networking and 
building a scene are simply easier in that environment because 
everything is so much more accessible. That ripples out to the 
nearby suburbs and satellite towns within a 4 to 5-hour radius 
and those towns along with the cities became the places that 
touring bands played and where the most bands came from 
who were noticed by the global punk community. The South is 
almost exactly the opposite because it is a collection of dispa- 
rate and mostly rural communities NOBODY was looking at 
to set the trends or breakout as innovators. The funny thing is, 
the South had punk bands and a touring network just as early 
as most any other place, but it was mostly off the radar of 
folks putting out records or writing the zines that people were 
reading outside of that region. The further South you go the 
harder the fight because crowds are smaller, drives are longer, 
relate Mul-YeCelNZoMS(It-touN 7 ol-Me] Lol Mi-Mi-felloiKe eel] cole|-to Modu T- 
bands from even attempting to route their tours through the 
lower states. Still, over the years important scenes with very 
influential bands emerged in towns that nobody could have 
imagined like Chattanooga, Columbia, Asheville, Huntsville 
etc. That said, scenes in the South have been difficult to sustain 
because at some point the bands and the kids attending the 
shows start to get tired of driving 3 or 4 hours to get to the 
shows. Bigger ‘national’ bands aren't willing to go out of their 
Noho deh ali MeliMe] Lelie olat-Ye Me Lol] (Say itol-Mirel] mel Mi 

Gulf Coast for 40 people. | saw Bad Religion in Birmingham 
in 2019, and it was their first time ever playing in the state of 
Alabama. One of the largest punk bands ever, who have been 
redeh tate Rolie McolUl lao Mrolm” LOM Z-tole Mele Mim rete) Min TuM arolm (ovals) 

to make it down there. That's the uphill battle of being a fan 

or a band located in this region, because nobody wanted to 
come here and therefore even the great bands of this region 
were mostly playing with each other instead of opening for 
larger acts or jumping on the big tours. The first punk shows | 
saw growing up in Western North Carolina were a minimum 
three-hour drive from my town, but it was just as common to 
drive 5 hours just to go to a house show to see a band that 
had maybe one stop in the region. | always envied folks in 
cities who could just jump on the bus and go to a show once 
or twice a week with bands that | loved who almost never set 
foot in the South. The positive side is that the Southern bands 
became huge in our hearts and minds because they were the 
most accessible to us and were out there proving even bands 


from the South could find a voice in the international punk and 
hardcore community. 


You have a history as a filmmaker, photographer 
and documentarian - has this always been a pas- 
sion? Was it a passion you developed through your 
involvement in punk? How did you transition from 
say ‘a person who casually does a zine’ to having it 
being a vocation? 


At its core, the things | love about documentary storytelling 
are the same things | love about punk rock, which has always 
been about responding to the world politically and emotion- 
ally. | am so incredibly lucky to have a job that allows me to 
put something good into the world that is an honest collab- 
oration between myself the participants in my projects. | felt 
the same way publishing a zine 20 years ago and playing in 
bands, but |’m actually a lot better at this than | was at either 
of those things. Documentary as a form of media is often 
misunderstood by folks as either sprawling Netflix true-crime 
series or Ken Burns historical epics, but | work in a mode that 
attempts to be a more artful form of storytelling that borrows 
from the tools of cinema. Documentary is an artform rooted 

in the actual lives of people and their experiences but filtered 
through my lens and subjective choices as the filmmaker. The 
most amazing thing is that | have found a way to involve punk 
rock in my job by launching the Southern Punk Archive and by 
making films like ‘Negro Terror’. Because it is my passion it al- 
most never feels like a job and nobody is ever going to make 
a profit off of this work, including myself, which is just about 
as punk as it gets when you are able to make the art you want 
and don't feel like you’re being compromised by the desires of 
a corporation or the people who give you a paycheck. 


What was the impetus for the creation of the Southern 
Punk Archive? Am wondering if you could expound a 
little about how it is organized and why its organized 
in that fashion? Why is it important to work within an 
academic framework? 


In April of 2020 when we all locked down for the pandemic, 

| spent a lot of time going through old photographs, flyers, Zip 
Drive discs, and CDRs from the early 2000s that | had squir- 
relled away in boxes. | realized pretty quickly that if | unex- 
fel-tei(-te| hae ce) e)ol-Te Re |-TeleRvoluul-Mi-tell NA el-Lelle] Muelle RY Zell] e) 
tragically end up in a landfill. | also know first-hand the value 
of archives for preserving this type of material and making 
them discoverable for filmmakers or researchers who may not 
have access otherwise. Under the umbrella of the Center for 
the Study of Southern Culture where | work at the University of 
Mississippi, | decided to launch my own archive that aspires 
to collect materials from the collected punk communities of the 
American South over the past four decades and into the future. 


I’ve long felt that the heart and soul of 
American hardcore punk lies in the South. 
While a good portion of the press and 
hype floats around what comes out of 
California or New York, it’s these smaller 
scenes which dot the American Bible Belt 
like little oases of sanity that | find most 
inspiring. Typically unhyped, it’s great to 
see someone like John Rash take up the 
mantle and work to document a region 
that has produced bands as varied as His 
Hero is Gone, Avail, Protocol, Pink Collar 
Jobs, Negro Terror, Hot Water Music and 
countless more. 


To be clear, that’s an overly ambitious task for anyone to take 
on, especially one person who will only be working on this 
25% of my time at best, and it will certainly never be complete 
or comprehensive. However, | do think it’s worthwhile and the 
unique focus on punk in the South allows me to think about 
punk in rural communities and the types of touring and social 
networks that came into being throughout seemingly disparate 
areas of the country that weren't given the advantage of large 
populations or large international cities that would draw tour- 
ing musicians on a regular basis. How the archive defines “the 
South” surely will be criticized by some for being too liberal 
with the definition and not setting hard boundaries that adhere 
to state lines. The choice to include Florida, for example, may 
irritate some people who have their own idea of what is or is 
not Southern. As the curator of the archive, | would rather be 
more inclusive and let those who use the archive later draw 
their own limitations based on their research or creative proj- 
ects. It's incredibly difficult to know the exact audience for the 
archive or what materials will be used in the future. What | do 
know is that there is a vibrant culture that is linked by the punk 
community and touring networks of the South that holds an 
infinite number of interesting stories when observed in conver- 
sation together. Although the archive just got started there has 
already been an overwhelming amount of interest from people 
item lenZeM 1-1-1amero)|(-You late Melite Mel coli dine m lal-iim olee] Bet UuT-CR cold 
the past few decades who want to contribute. I’ve also had 

a few Ph.D. students from other universities working on punk 
related dissertations asking to view the archive. That was 
immediate proof that this is a relevant and important endeavor 
that | need to continue. 


Do you have concerns that formal study of under- 
ground movements like punk/hardcore are an indi- 
cator of their demise or that they are no longer vital 
or happening? 


| don’t think the study of a culture necessarily translates to it 
being on the way out, but probably does mean that it has 
permeated the mainstream in a way that is now tangible and 
observable. | mean, punk rock has just as many middle-aged 
and senior citizens who art part of that story as it does teen- 
agers. That's kind of crazy to think about when talking about 
a movement that really is very youth focused. So, there’s a 
maturity and self-awareness in punk now that might not have 
existed during the first few waves. Does that mean it has 
stopped evolving? Certainly not. But if it does stop evolving 
then it surely will become irrelevant. For example, I’m not sure 
we really need any more all ‘male, all white, cisgendered punk 
bands in the world ever again. | mean, what's the point? We 
have nearly half a century of that perspective very well doc- 
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Four straight white dudes in a band telling their story doesn’t 
seem very punk to me in 2021, and |’m a straight white dude. 
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Do you view punk as a sort of folk music? 


Absolutely yes punk is a form of folk music. Punk has always carried the message that 
anyone can pick up an instrument, or a pen, or a camera, and be part of this community. 
Us punks all recognize a general canon of essential bands that are almost universally 
recognized as being influential, and those songs are honored through covers or even 
deliberate theft of riffs and song structure. That continued conversation with the history of 
punk while commenting on contemporary problems and topics is exactly what folk music 
has done traditionally in any culture. 


Tell me about your relationship with the band Negro Terror from Memphis - 
you did a documentary about them, why do you feel they were important? 
What made them special? 


When | saw the name NEGRO TERROR on a flyer for a show | was intrigued and looked 
them immediately. What | discovered was the video for their version of the song ‘Invasion’ 
on YouTube, which was a Skrewdriver song they had covered and then edited together 
with video clips of American police brutality and abuse of people in the Black community. 
It really was genius and | wanted to get to know the people who could make such a thing 
exist in the world, you know? | thought it might be a 7-to- 10-minute profile film that could 
be shown as a short ata film festival or something. But once | got to know the guys in the 
band, | realized pretty quickly that they were even more interesting as individuals as they 
are a band and that the story probably should touch on each of their unique political and 
personal perspectives to somewhat demonstrate that bands usually aren't ideological 
monoliths and can exist functionally when the various members are vocal about their 
conflicting beliefs. Punk rock tends to expect things to be much cleaner with very narrow 
limitations around who is a political punk band, who is a straight-edge band, who is an 
Oi band or a grindcore band etc. Negro Terror were actually all of those things and none 
of those things at the same time, and that to me was very exciting. The film | didn’t want to 
make was the one that somehow came off as exceptionalism of the band for being Black 
in the punk scene. The band talks quite explicitly on stage about their community and their 
experience as black men in America, but they aren't patting themselves on the back for 
being Black punks in the context of the punk community, you know? Why the hell would | 
want to do that with my film, especially as a white filmmaker who has enjoyed my privi- 
lege in the punk community and in world at large for my entire life? Some punks pushed 
back on the film when it came out because they heard the band talk about the struggles 
they had as teenagers being Black and being punk. They pushed back because what they 
heard through their white lens was a criticism of the punk community for not being inclu- 
sive, however that’s not what was being discussed at all. What they guys were actually 
talking about is how it wasn’t easy being a punk in the Black community and that outside 
the safer space of the punk venue they weren’t granted the same kind of pass that a white 
kid might get from their friends and neighbors for looking punk in their neighborhood. | 
really wanted to document that part of their story while also following a band that at that 
time had never played outside of Memphis as they found their footing and grew into a 
mature working band. That was what | saw on the front end of the project, but tragically 
became so much more than that when Omar, Negro Terror’s singer and bass player, 
passed away and the film took on a new weight and responsibility. 


In an interview | conducted with the Arkansas band, Burned Up Bled Dry, 
years ago the singer commented that the the only true punk left is in the 
South because its too easy everywhere else in the country - I’m wondering 
your thoughts on this. He made this comment in the context of Tragedy and 
From Ashes Rise moving to Portland but this has long been a thing, | think 
about Texas bands like the Dicks, MDC, etc moving to SF in the early 80s, 
and a sizable number of punks fleeing to places like New York or California 
in general to feel a little freer in being themselves. Do you think these ex- 
oduses, while understandable, help to make the South even harder for the 
folx left behind? 


Being in the South in general is not going to be as easy as living in progressive metro- 
politan areas that already tend to be super liberal and have already made advances in 
many of the battles the South is struggling with decades later. That's not to say those cities 
are utopias or absent of struggle, and can even be deceiving in terms of how progressive 
they really are. Like they say, in the South you are more likely to know when you're deal- 
ing with a racist because they are transparent about it but in other regions of the country 
it can be obscured but individuals but still functions on an institutional level. That said, it 
certainly is easier in cities to find your tribe, join groups who are part of the good-fight, or 
even focus on more esoteric political ideologies because you are surrounded by people 
and a culture that works from a common understanding of the greater good. The South is 
very much a place that has an identity crisis that is most prominently on display currently 
in politically purple places like Atlanta, North Carolina, Nashville, and Memphis. | live 

in Mississippi and in this state you have Oxford and Jackson that stand out as small 
more-progressive islands in otherwise red state, but are still decades behind California 
or New York. Take that philosophy and apply it to punk rock and it’s understandable why 
a kid who is into hardcore or a band that's trying to make their art would want to move 
away and find their life in a place where they see their ideas reflected back at them. | get 
frustrated that people want to give up on the South and leave it behind rather than stick- 
ing around and trying to make it better. You hear folks all the time shouting at activists “if 
you hate the South so much why don’t you go elsewhere”, but what they fail to see is that 


we actually love the South and are here to keep their toxic bullshit from forever defining 
this place that has already exhibited an amazing potential for radical change. Econo- 
christ is an example of a band who left but are still beloved and claimed by the South. For 
sure they are mostly thought of as a Gilman Street band but they originated in Arkansas 
and had a big impact on the equally thriving Little Rock scene of the 90s. Perhaps the 
most important exception to the trend was Avail who fully embraced their Southern identi- 
ty and still managed to get huge without leaving Virginia by touring constantly and there- 
fore earning a home on Lookout Records for their most important albums. Their exposure 
on Lookout helped to bring a ton of attention to Richmond as a Southern punk mecca in 
the mid-90s which was exploding with amazing homegrown talent and some bands that 
had relocated there just to be part of the action. That said, Richmond could still be consid- 
ered a satellite of DC that benefitted from being a good tour stop one day on either side 
of a gig up there. 


What records/recordings do you feel are crucial to help understand punk in 
the South and why? 


This is fairly difficult to center the story of punk in the South around one band or one 
record because the South is such a diverse place with different things happening within 
the smaller communities within the region. Hopefully the archive helps to highlight those 
complexities and will allow people to draw connections and see how those individual 
scenes were able to influence each other over time. Obviously, bands like Assfactor 4 
and Avail had songs about being proud Southerners despite the negative stereotypes and 
troubled history of this region, but that’s only part of the story. What is a bit more revealing 
are some of the various regional compilations that have existed over the years that help to 
highlight bands that played together, influenced each other, and ultimately helped to de- 
fine the region. One great example of this is the I’ve Got the Bible Belt Around My Throat 
compilation that Foreign Legion Records published a few years ago that chronicles the 
history of punk in Alabama and included a zine with great writing and artwork. Trouble 
with a Capital T is a compilation that looks specifically at Tallahassee punk in the 1980s, 
Land of Nod is a compilation of Atlanta bands almost 10 years ago, and the “American 
Idylls” compilation from Sorry State records was a more recent look at the scene in North 
Carolina. Again, for me it’s more big picture and trying to find connections and how 
cross-pollination starts to define the region as a whole. 


What bands/scenes should people be paying attention to currently? 


North Carolina has been really on fire for the past few years, but | also am originally 
from North Carolina so I’m especially plugged into what's happening there in towns like 
Raleigh, Greensboro, and Asheville. The Muslims from Durham, NC are exactly the kind 
of voices punk needs right now. That band is especially interesting in how they intention- 
ally troll punk culture and traditions and push folks in the scene to question certain ideolo- 
gies that they have accepted as punk scripture. I’m excited to see what happens with that 
band now that they are on Epitaph and have an even larger microphone. On that same 
level of diverse voices in punk two bands from Texas that are worth you attention are 
FEA and Amygdala as well as the Xigongas in the Pit organization that is working hard 
to improve representation of POC feminist culture in the punk community. New Orleans 

is also due a time in the spotlight especially with bands like PEARS and Joystick coming 
out of that city. There are also a few other regional archives that have Bandcamp sites 
that people should check out immediately including the Memphis Punk Archive, Alabama 
Punk Archive (Best of Times Records), Asheville Fights Dirty etc. 


What comes next? 


This year in particular |’m focused mostly conducting oral history interviews with people in 
and around Memphis and Mississippi. I’m teaching a class at the Center for the Study of 
Southern Culture this fall that will involve students in that process and hopefully generate 
a collection of materials that could eventually become a couple of films. | am particularly 
interested in house shows and punk house culture and most likely will make a film about 
the Little House which was a show space in a trailer park in Biloxi, Mississippi in the late 
1990's. Seriously any band that you can think of from that era probably played there and 
it was written about in Cometbus and Thrasher Magazine at the time so bands started in- 
tentionally routing their tours through the Gulf Coast just so they could play there, which is 
a pretty major accomplishment. I’m also filming contemporary bands from the South and 
posting them on the Vimeo page for the archive alongside archival video I’ve been given. 
You might say that aspect of the archive is more of an Alan Lomax-type approach of 
collecting “field recordings” of musicians that people in other parts of the country may not 
be aware of yet. Just last week | posted videos from Qualifier from Birmingham, Alabama 
and Totally Slow from Greensboro, NC. | have four or five others that should make their 
way onto the site in the coming months. 


Anything youd like to add? 


Just that this year things are building and | imagine the archive will change a lot over the 
coming months so if you check it out now come back and look again later as there should 
always be something new from week to week / month to month. Anyone who has any 
items you'd like to contribute including photos, fliers, VHS tapes, etc please contact me 
directly at jfrash@olemiss.edu 
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Denver’s Convulse records has turned into quite the hit factory as of late - what I find 
most appeal about this label is the diverstity of their releases. From the pummeling 
hardcore of Drill Sergeant to the melodic alt-rock of Militarie Gun to the acid soaked 
dream pop of Dazy, their roster boasts a compelling and interesting snapshot of the 
underground as it stands today. 


Who are you and what was your gateway drug 
into hardcore punk? 


My name is Adam Croft and | run Convulse Records with 

a few of my friends. My gateway drug into hardcore punk 
was my Dad playing Road to Ruin in the car when | was 
little. There were lots of twists and turns from that point to 
finding DIY hardcore shows as a teenager, but that’s my 
first memory of punk music. | remember singing those songs 
around the house as a kid and just being obsessed. After 
that, | was a Warped Tour pre-teen/teenager until | found 
out about DIY shows happening in a couple different towns 
like an hour from where | grew up. One of the first shows | 
went to that was a real DIY show was Converge at a Knights 
of Columbus hall in Gillette, Wyoming. | was 15, and Axe 
to Fall had just come out. | think it was an off day from like 
a Mastodon tour or something. | remember there were only 
like 30 people there and as soon as they started playing, 
some guy jumped on top of me and | was like, “Oh this is 
better than any kind of show I’ve ever been to, this is the 
greatest thing in the world.” 


When did Convulse start? Was there a particular 
band that inspired you to kick it off? 


Convulse started in 2018. There wasn’t really a particular 
band. | was living in Laramie, Wyoming and finishing up 
grad school and all my bands were kind of running out of 
steam and deciding to play less. | knew my life was kind of 
in transition and | wanted to do something that was going to 
ensure | stayed connected to DIY punk and hardcore music 
even if | wasn’t in a band that was playing much. | was go- 
ing to a ton of shows in Denver and playing in a band from 
Denver called Product Lust, and | kept seeing other Denver 
bands that | loved and wishing they had more than just a 
small run of tapes at their shows. It felt like a lot of Denver 
hardcore and punk that | 

loved was just kind of coming and going and getting forgot- 
ten really quickly and | thought the label would be a way 


to at least slow that down by giving those bands a proper 
physical release and a logo they could put on the back of it. 


Is there a Convulse ‘sound’? Or is it more a ‘I put 
out what I like’? How do you go about selecting 
artists to release? 


Sometimes | think there’s a sound, but I’d hate to say there 

is because | want to reserve the right to wake up in a week 
and start pressing industrial records or something if I’m in 
the mood to do that instead. | think our only commitments 
release-wise are that we always want to make sure we're 
releasing as many Denver area bands as we can and that 
we'll probably always be releasing some strain of hardcore 
music. Selecting artists is different depending on the release. 
For a long time, when | thought the label was going to just 
be a local thing, | would just hit up friends’ bands and stuff. 
But at some point during the pandemic | decided that | really 
wanted to broaden the scope of the label because | was re- 
ally enjoying it, so | just messaged Punitive Damage on their 
bandcamp page and they were kind of the beginning of me 
just hitting up bands | don’t really know from other places. 
Which has been the best part of the label, because then 

we get to know those bands even if they've never played 
Denver and everyone we've worked with so far rules. Now, 
honestly a ton of it happens from me just going through tags 
on Bandcamp and finding demos | like or seeing something 
a friend of a friend put up that I'm into. We've even had luck 
with submissions. The second and third LPs we did, which 
were Yambag’s Posthumous Pounce! and Rash’s Hivemind, 
were both submissions that | loved. Those records blew me 
away and they were our first two submissions ever. 


Do you have a favorite release? Why? | know that 
labels always say ‘I love all my releases’ but we all 
know that is a lie - there are always ones which you 
like the artwork or the way the recording came out, 
etc more than others. 


| think Goon’s Natural Evil is always going to be the favorite 
release. For a ton of reasons. It was the first LP we ever did 
completely on our own, without partnering with another 
label, which was something that | didn’t ever plan on doing 
since LPs are such a big responsibility in a lot of ways. 


The art is incredible, AP Fiedler from Goon who drew 
everything for the record is a genius. And the record is so 
conceptually cohesive and interesting. | think it’s a perfect 
punk record. Plus, it was our first attempt at doing a big 
release for a Denver band. That record was when | was 
realized fully how much | loved doing the label. Goon are 
one of my favorite Denver bands and | remember thinking 
“Oh there’s no way they need my help to put something out, 
a bigger label will want this,” but it just kind of fell into place 
and became the foundation of what Convulse is about. So, 
it’s the favorite. 


Releasing records in 2021 seems to be a thankless 
task at times - do you view the label as more of a 
hobby or can you see pushing releases, doing pr 
and multiple pressings etc? | ask this in the context 
of many labels are content to just do 300 copies, 
sell through them then never repress the release or 
push it. 


Its definitely both for us. Convulse Records isn’t paying 
anyone’s bills right now and probably never will, so in that 
sense it’s a hobby. Financially the goal is pretty much just 
to break even most of the time, but | also don’t have much 
interest in being the kind of label that refuses to grow when 
people obviously want more of something. If there’s enough 
demand to justify a repress of a release, we'll repress it. 

I'd rather repress a record and let someone else have the 
opportunity to discover that record and take it home than 
have one of our releases become some bleak, overpriced 
corner of discogs. 


That being said, it’s also all about whatever the bands want 
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first and foremost with everything we do. If a band wants to do 300 records and that's it, then 
that's all we'll do. But we plan to grow as much as possible while still putting out exclusively 
shit that we think rules. 


What labels inspire you or you would view as models on how you do your 
label? Why do you look up to these folk? What makes them ‘special’ in your 
eyes? 


| look up to a ton of labels. | think growing up Rev and Deathwish changed the trajectory of 
my life the most so | kind of have to start there. The fact that they both run such massive distri- 
bution operations online was huge for me as a kid that grew up in a town of 1,100 that was 
like 6 hours from a real record store. | spent so much time just clicking through releases on 
both sites and finding things | never would have stumbled on in the wild. That's why we want 
to have a huge distro, and | respect those labels for being massive because if they weren't 
massive, hardcore music probably wouldn't have 

reached me in the middle of nowhere. | think Youth Attack is another big one for me, because 
the output is obviously incredible but what | admire most is that it feels insulated from specific 
moments or trends. | don’t even want to emulate that, but it is admirable. | also think YA has 
done a lot to establish the idea that hardcore and punk music deserves compelling art and 
packaging, maybe more than any other label. And then there are countless others that are 
legendary or that are friends’ labels or that | just go out of my way to keep up with that I'l 
always lookup to in some way or another when | think about what a label can be. Middle 
Man, Sorry State, Iron Lung, La Vida Es Un Mus, AmRep, Dischord, Touch and Go, Static 
Shock, Atomic Action, To Live a Lie, Vitriol, Radio Raheem!, NFTW, Taang)- the list is proba- 
bly endless. 


Tells us about the upcoming Convulse weekend in Denver. 


Thirty two bands over two days, all at DIY spaces (unless something changes) and all ages. 
Mostly bands we've worked with or are working with, but also just some bands that we think 
are cool and some of Denver's best. October 8" and 9th in Denver in case anyone reading 
this is interested. The strangest part is that we'll be seeing/meeting a lot of bands we've 
worked with for the first time, which I’m really excited for. | talk with all of the bands we work 
with on the phone or facetime or whatever, but because of Covid there are so many I’ve 
never met face to face. 


What has been the biggest challenge in doing the label? 


Space is a big one. When we have one or two releases come in, it overwhelms my apart- 
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ment pretty much immediately. We have a small storage unit now that we've decided is Con- 
vulse HQ but it doesn’t have a bathroom which is a nightmare when we have a lot of orders. 
And really just not having enough time and money to put out everything we want to. 


How do you distribute your releases? 


Mostly through trades with other labels in the US and abroad. Sorry State and Rev and a 
few other bigger operations will usually help us by taking copies for their stores but most of 
our distribution is from swaps with labels that are as small as we are in other places, which | 
love. 


Shipping has been a nightmare for awhile preventing many record labels from 
selling to Europe or Asia - does selling records outside of the USA matter to 
you? If so, how do you deal with high costs of shipping? Have you ever consid- 
ered partnering with labels/distributors overseas? 


It does matter to me. | think the records we put out rule and if someone wants them in another 
part of the world, | want them to be able to get them. We usually do swap with labels like Re- 
fuse Records or Quality Control or Crew Cuts to get our records overseas and we're game to 
swap with any other DIY operation in another part of the world to help get releases out there. 
We've never worked with a distributor in that capacity but we’d be open to it for sure. 


What does the future hold? 


| think we've got 10 releases at the plant now so more of this and hopefully a lot more time at 
shows than the last year and a half. 
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Let’s start off with the obvious question - the name 
change, my assumption is that it is indicative of 
changes in the band, sonically perhaps? Or is it 
around the thematic aspects of the lyrics? 


Hey, thanks for having me here! Yeah, there have been 

a number of changes in the last couple years. Part of our 
switch to the new moniker had to do with new members. 
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them are fantastic musicians with a penchant for nasty riffs 
and plenty of road experience. 


When we were Fucked & Bound, we could play shows 

all over the place and there was a momentum with our 
booking and a word of mouth share of our records that 
helped propel us forward through touring, but without the 
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were stuck relying on social media. Obviously, we thrive 
in a live environment, so we had to make some tough calls 
about if and how we wanted to continue the project with 
the future uncertain. 


Part of the name change had to do with the reality over 
pandemic lockdown that the culture wars have been 
kicked into high gear in the social media sphere. We had 
been grinding all year to kick out some jams, and as we 
began to get the new album, Love is a Lie, Filth is Eternal 
out, we realized how tight the social media channels have 
become. With the reality that our traffic had been reduced 
between half and two thirds because of the name, we had 
a tough choice to make if we wanted to get the album 

out in a real way. Luckily, we were able to do a few other 
projects to keep busy. Ultimately, we realized how much 
all of that hard work has meant to us and what we had to 
do to honor it and get the album out. 


Your band has always given off a later period 
rocknroll d-beat ala later era DISFEAR meets the 
scraping metallics of early 90s AmpRep bands 

- the new stuff leans heavily towards the later, 
what is the reason for that? Was that from spend- 
ing too much time with Tad? 


Hal! We love TAD. He’s been a great friend through our 
time in Seattle. The new stuff goes both directions. Some 
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tempo. We wanted to do that actively. We're starting to 
get an idea on how we work together as a group, and 
getting a feel for each other's strengths as players. We all 
had different influences that we enjoyed and wanted to 
explore. We're always into bands like Slant, Torso, and 
Gulch among others, but we also love tons of Jesus Lizard, 
everol isa pmelaoM Olatelat-Manelamenm a\-MitlamVaiimalelisloel MEM ileli 
songs can be short, so you can explore many different 
colors of heavy. Sometimes you have to write a big dumb 
riff that is just dripping with knuckle dragging aggression, 
sometimes you want to whip up a pit in 60 seconds or less. 


Let’s talk about Seattle - while I’m curious, about 
the current music scene and how you fit into it - as 
much as one exists in this sorta coming out of 
Covid but maybe not era? How did the band func- 
tion in Covid? Was there a move towards virtual 
shows? Did you dry up and not practice/ play or 
was it a creative boon to you? 


We were coming out of an East Coast tour when Covid hit. 
We had flown out to New York to start a tour, and just as 
WYRM Olive omUACe OMe] Mele Mcclitlgame] | Me) moll] mel-tolm (ol lal 
backline company, NYC announced a state of emergency. 
We didn’t know if we were going to be able to fly back, it 
was a whole thing. We made it back to Seattle, but some 
of us were dealing with sick families and unstable work. 
We share a practice space with incredible people, some 
of whom work in the healthcare industry, one of whom 
works at a funeral home and was picking up bodies at 

the time, so we all wanted to honor the guidelines and 

be respectful as the world figured out how to live in the 


meantime. There were a few times that people offered us 
shows in those months that we really wanted to play, but 
obviously the risk was too high. 


Once we did get practice back, we never stopped writing. 
We've got most of a new album prepared from the time, 
but we had to take a couple months to see what everyone 
was comfortable with as far as practice and socializing. 
Some of the time we used to shoot videos and prepare 
artwork for release of the album, etc. We did a few covers 
with our friends at Two Minutes to Late Night, which are 
always a blast. 


There was a lot of hay made out of the Capitol Hill 
Autonomous Zone in right wing media, what was 
your experience or perspective on that? 


Lisa and | used to live by Cal Anderson park, where 
CHAZ/CHOP was happening. At the time it was going 
on, we were operating out of a DIY space, not too far 
away. We would have meetings with friends from the 
collective to distribute supplies for the unhoused, or coor- 
dinate for protests. We worked one block away from the 
park for years and years. It’s a great part of the city to see. 


One thing that people may not realize about the protests 
in Seattle is that the SPD have been under a consent de- 
cree from the Department of Justice about their long-run- 
ning, excessive use of force after the deaths of many 
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When the protests started downtown, the location actually 
became an issue for organizers. Downtown Seattle is 
much lower elevation in the city. Cops were tear gassing 
people relentlessly and because of the hill blocking dis- 
sipation, it was difficult to protest efficiently. Cops would 
also strategically block streets and try to split marches and 
reroute people to wear them out. It was frustrating. 
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closer to community resources, and the park was a great 
location. It’s one block from the cop shop on the hill, so 
they could protest and have plenty of space to spread 

out and host workshops. Every night cops gassed and 
beat protesters. Once, a guy drove a car into the crowd 
and shot a protester before his gun jammed. He walked 
behind the police line and was apprehended without 
incident, only to be found to be a family member of one 
of the cops on the line. Right wing media would whip up 
people from outside the city to come into town with their 
lifted trucks and flags, or their guns, to menace people that 
were trying to mobilize their community for change. Cops 
went through and smashed up the medic tent that serviced 
protesters and the unhoused population in the area. Over- 
all pretty shitty police tactics. 


There’s lots of talk about free speech from the right when 
they're being criticized for being wrong-ass bigots, but 
when people were meeting to legitimately discuss a more 
equitable community support structure than sending armed 
people with a penchant for violence into underserved 
communities, suddenly those ideas are villainized, and the 
narrative was spun back to some law and order jingoist 
propaganda to justify the abusive tactics of law enforce- 
ment. A narrative that can then be discarded if you don’t 
agree with the law and want to storm the capitol. Did you 
know that Seattle PD had the highest number of officers 
at the Capitol on Jan. 6th of any precinct in the country? 
Weird, huh? (Business Insider, 4/3/2021) 


How has the tech industry and the migrations out 
of California affected Seattle - | mean Microsoft 
has been there forever but do you feel the exo- 
dus related to the housing crisis has impacted the 
PNW? 


The migration of tech workers into Seattle has definitely 
changed the shape of the city. We went through one of the 
largest housing booms in the country in the last ten years, 
largely because of these companies. 


Lisa and | lived in a DIY warehouse venue right off I-5, in 
Told] it Ko] <M Oli (o lamas) AO MUES-To (ol of-MeMUZol(-lKolURTITe MV el(-1es 
cols mels-toM oll @Uier <olimel Coli -Meol-M oN l-Mell NACL Lele aif 
$ billion dollars of real estate in that neighborhood alone. 
We watched them redevelop for years, knocking over 
properties and slowly taking over much of the discussion 
in the city, lobbying against accountability. Every year 

at the venue, we were told by our property management 
company that that year was most likely the last. We had 
rel-to) ol qaroro. live els Molllme (ofolm [UTM (oN (ole) Me] Mii-B) o\e(o.-¥a co) 
try and buy our building. Ultimately, the venue is still there, 
but we were literally the last building standing in an area 
that used to be 100% working class. 


The reality is that artists are not necessarily people with lots 
of money. When the rates in the city get to a certain point, 
many working class people and artists that have been 
there for years suddenly have to leave. We've had several 
friends move to Tacoma, but also several have left the area 
completely because housing has become so inflated. It 
changes what kind of culture the city can produce, but art 
always finds a way. 


A lot of earlier interviews the band was posi- 
tioned as an anti-patriarchal punk band - how do 
you define that, why was that important and is it 
still important to you? Do you feel it is important 
for punk to be explicitly political? 


Punk is a counter-culture movement, which is inherently 
political. The punk philosophies that resonate to me are 

el Monee] Xelt im (ole) diate Mella colm ol-to)o) Mim ell mec l TUT N 
and building your art and scene on your own terms. It’s 

fo] Yel marae Lule MeliM dive Meum o\-t0)e)(-MoliloM AUuliire— ofela4 
against oppression. Patriarchy is one of the things that says 
to many people, you will never get a fair shake, and we 
believe that’s an idea worth challenging. 


You’ve quipped in the past that the point of the 
band wasn’t to be explicitly ‘political’ but more 
as a cathartic release - but do you feel that in itself 
might be ‘political’ in that it is a matter taking 
back space or defining meaning in an existence 
that can appear to be without purpose at times? 
Put another way, anger is an energy and/or 
anger can be power and you know that you can 
use it... 


Totally. Reclaiming your existence is the first step to 
self-actualizing. Our last record, Suffrage, was very much 
about claiming space in the world. We always try to think 
about the message behind our material as something to 
help harness your energy. There are many large-scale 
systemic problems with the world right now, but the first 
step to facing and fixing those things in our lives is to own 
ourselves and our spaces. Then we can get together as a 
community and do some work. We joke about our phi- 
losophy as a band being positive nihilism, where nothing 
really matters because we all end up in the same place, 
so why not ignore the garbage, try to have fun, and be a 
good human, you know? 


What does the future hold for you? 


We're excited to release Love is a Lie, Filth is Eternal in 
August and get back to some shows. Quiet Panic will be 
releasing the album in the states, with Church Road han- 
dling the EU release. We have a couple music videos in 
the works, and we're building out our touring schedule for 
this year and next. 


We've already got our next record written, so the next 
move is scheduling all of the production out between tours. 
That'll be a blast. We've been excited to work with a great 
team around this release, and we're looking forward to 
seeing our buds as the country (hopefully safely) opens 
back up. See y’all out there! 
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LUTA3U - MetoguuKka 


Rough and tumble punk from Moscow - this sizzles along at a 
solid clip with some manic bits of speed and angular nuance. 
Really good barking dog style vocals and interesting hooks 
permeate this- worth a listen or three. 


80HD - Demo CS 


Ripping thrash from NYC in that RIPCORD/HERESY sort of 
way. Blistering velocities with occasional breakdowns. Out- 
standing. 


100% BLOOD - Sick And Bloody Madness CS 


Straight foward, two fingers in the air, noisey as fuck punk rock 
in that DISORDER, passed out on the stoop sort of way. Fans 
of noise mavens like ENZYME should pay attention. Sloppy, 
primitive, and totally delightful. 


Adrenochrome - The Knife Flexi 


Spooky, gothic punk out of Oakland - creepy-eepy dark wave 
that leans more anarcho-punk (think LACK OF KNOWLEDGE, 
OMEGA TRIBE). | wish this outfit would do a full length so we 
could take in their complete vision but for now, I'll take this 
amuse bouche. 


ALGARA - Absortos En El Tedio Eterno LP 


Jangly, snappy punk from Spain - snotty vocals, catchy riffs 
accentuated with noodling and layers of minimally distorted 
guitars. Overt use of a drum machine gives it a heavy 80s new 
wave, punky party vibe. My guess is they've spent a lot of time 
with LA POLLA RECORDS and RONDOS albums - something 
about dancing, revolution, etc. 


PORVENIR OSCURO - Asquerosa Humanidad LP 


Raging hardcore punk from New York City in a CHAOS UK 
meets Spanish ragers RIP sorta of way - taking a pedal-to-the- 
metal thrashing approach, there’ is minimal melody, and rare 


are the moments to catch your breath. | can just see a sea of 
charged up and mohawked maniacs pogoing the night away 
to this. 


BAD EXAMPLE - Bad Music LP 

Chaotic, snarly, trashy hardcore punk from Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. It is a messy cacophony of primal screaming under a 
whirlwind of drums and wall of distortion guitars. This is totally 
my sort of thing. 


BLOOD LOSS - Surviving Life in the Shadow of Death 
EP 


Four blasts of relentless, high octane, thrashing hardcore from 
Denver. Just go-go-go! Occasional moshing breakdowns 
which last just long enough for you to catch your breath or 
dogpile your closest friend. 


BLOOD TIES - Blood Ties EP 


This doesn’t sound like LACK OF INTEREST, per se, but there is 
something about the staccato, totally in lockstep approach to 
the interplay between the drums, guitars and vocals that give 
me that feeling. Tasty little platter face pummelling hardcore to 
be found here. 


BOOTLICKER - LP 


I've had three different opportunities to see this Canadian 
D-Beat powerhouse and somehow have failed to do so each 
time - listening to this LP I’m filled with even more regret about 
never having witnessed them. Look, imagine Lemmy fronting 
TOTALITAR - catching, energetic hardcore punk that leans 
more towards the classic Swedish style, though more MISS- 
BRUKARNA and less ANTI CIMEX. Just outstanding. 


BRNDA - Do you Like Salt LP 


Angular, dancy punk from Washington DC - its quirky, bouncy 
with silky smooth melodies and harmonizations. Sonically, 
think artists like B52s, PARQUET COURTS, ERASE ERRATA 

or even a smidge of THE FALL. Listening to this is like pouring 


sorbet in my ears after an evening of my steady diet of relent- 
less distort-o-rama thrash. 


BUST - Demo 2021 CS 


Powerful Australian hardcore that sounds like it could have 
been an outtake from the New Breed tape comp - its got that 
early 90s/late 80s NYHC vibe in its musical swagger. 


CANAL IRREAL - S/T 12” 


Haunting, mid-tempo punk from Chicago - this borrows less 
from the UK goth thing and looks more towards NAKED 
RAYGUN's sense of melody and THE WIPERS’ overall sense 
of tension and angst. Perhaps the second city truly is a haunt- 
ed town. 


CANDY APPLE - Sweet Dreams of Violence 12” 


Noisey mid-tempo punk rock that moves along at this rol- 
licking clip. It's got this really cool trashy, garagey recording 
style - like the if the OBLIVIONS were playing hardcore. Lots 
of interesting riffage which descend into these unsettling and 
spooky breakdowns. Killer stuff. 


CASTILLO - One sided 12” 


Wow! This came out of nowhere for me - insanely melodic 
yet rough stomping skinhead pop jams. Think CRIMINAL or 
NEW YORK HOUNDS (aka ROYAL HOUNDS) - gruff vocals 
layered over catchy as fuck, Oi tinged pop. Just absolutely 
wonderful sensitive thug music. 


CHAIN WHIP - Two Step Two Hell LP 


Always a pleasure to see more stuff pop up from Vancou- 
ver’s CHAIN WHIP - pleasantly aggro in that snotty Killed 
By Death, meets early 80s SoCal hardcore punk like DI or 
ADOLESCENTS. Catchy, trashy, P-U-N-K which never fails to 


impress. 


Choke - It’s Hard To Talk Shit, With No Fucking Teeth 
cs 


Thuggy Oakland hardcore that stomps and moshes along in a 
COLD AS LIFE sort of way though from a more ANTIFA meets 
environmental justice angle. Weirdly, one of the vocalists 
sounds like Dan Lactose from SPAZZ, though he’s not involved 
as far as | know. 


COMMUNITY GUN - Target Practice CS 


Apparently this was recorded on an iPhone and yet it sounds 
better than some things l’ve been a part of which were the 
end result of several days in a recording studio, but | digress. 
I'm picking up a lot of LIFES BLOOD in the overall feeling 
here - simple, straight-forward hardcore which stands in sharp 
contrast to the overly introspective and noodling variety that 
seems to dominate a lot of ears these days. Four straight-for- 
ward blasts which are over almost before they've begun. 


CONTEMPT - LP 


Rocking, anthemic street punk like the sort that filled the 

streets of San Francisco in the late 90s. Much like their fellow 
Spaniards, LA INQUISICION, it’s got massive hooks inspiring 
singalong choruses while drinking from the same well that 
brought us those glorious early SWINGIN’ UTTERS and ONE 
MAN ARMY records. 


CRYPTID - Demo CS 


Noisey, thrashing crusty hardcore that is dripping in distortion 
and compressed so tight it sounds like it is going to explode. 
Features members of ODIO and ENZYME for those keeping 


score. 
CYST - Demo CS 


Noisey as fuck, recorded in a basment on a boombox, super 
duper raw hardcore from Denver. This sounds like listening to 
someone's practice tape - it lets you know that this is gonna be 
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a sweet time when you get to the party but maybe not some- 
thing you blast in the car on the way there. 


Danny’s Favorites - There Still Punk CS 


Perfect soundtrack for a sunny day spent strolling the board- 
walk - garagey punk rock in that MUMMIES meets Rip Off 
records sort of way. Really fun listen. 


DARE - Against All Odds LP 


Modern, bouncy, SoCal hardcore - massive production on this 
with riffing geared more towards singalongs, dogpiles, and 
two-stepping. Occasional blasts of blazing speed but their 
use is more geared towards helping accentuate the break- 
downs. |'m really into the weird occasional lead lines which 
cut through the moments of moshtrosity and help elevate it to 
the next level. 


DAZY - Maximumblastsuperloud CS 


Syrupy sweet music that leans heavy on a lot of early 90s 
English Indie/ Alternative. | have a soft spot for this sort of 
thing - just a dreamy, swirly, twenty-four layer cake of pop 
that combines the sublime tastes of pre-Loveless MY BLOODY 
VALENTINE, TEENAGE FANCLUB and a myriad of Creation 
records classics. The sounds of baggies, trainers, bucket caps, 
striped shirts and mountains of MDMA. 

DEAF CLUB - Productive Disruption LP 


Disquieting, manical, disjointed, 100Omph thrashing hardcore 
from this SoCal crew of auditory terrorists. It’s almost absurdist 
in its approach as it twists and turns, careening about, always 
feeling like it’s about to collapse into its own ambitions - but 
what else would one expect from members of the LOCUST, 
ACXDC and MANX, yeah? FRANK ZAPPA and CAPTAIN 
BEEFHEART partying with CROSSED OUT -relentless, high 
quality, high quality, maniac music. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
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DEFICIT - Staggering Towards False Light CS 


One man, lo-fi, hardcore project from Virginia Beach - fairly 
straight-forward approach, quick riffing descending into 
two-stepping breakdowns. It'd be cool to see this fleshed out 
into a full band as I’m sure it'd be a fun time in a cramped 
basement. 


DESINTEGRACION VIOLENTA - Demo CS 


Raging, snarling hardcore from Berlin made up of some 
Bogota punks who are currently decamped their - seven 
blast of moderately metallic thrash in that ENGLISH DOGS 
sort of way. This release is a benefit for the ongoing strikes in 
Colombia. 


DEVOURED BY RATS - Demo CS 


Massive wall of sludging thunder which gives way to thrashing 
metal which has this overall oppressive, mechanical, industrial 
feeling. Sort of GODFLESH meets what | would imagine the 
Psalm 69-era MINISTRY demos would sound like. 


DIRECT THREAT - Demo CS 


More of that ugly, skull splitting hardcore from the Denver crew 
that brought you CITY HUNTER, PITBUL, COMBAT FORCE, 
etc. Fuzzy, primitive punk in that early 80s Detroit style - you 
know the vibes, NEGATIVE APPROACH, FIX, etc. 


DISSEKERAD - Inre Strid LP 


Do | really need to tell you that this is good? Of course this is 
good - it’s more mid-paced and sounds more like TOTALITAR 
albeit with a bit fuller, slightly more metallic production feel - its 
fuller and thicker than their prior releases but still that consis- 
tently powerful Swedish hardcore assault. Perfect record! 
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EXECUTION - Silently it Grows EP 


Frantic hardcore from Australia that musically hits those classic 
Italian notes (CCM, WRETCHED, DECLINO) but with produc- 
tion values that is more modern - it kinda feels like a cement 
wall battering your ears rather than the thin chaos those Italian 
legends typically bring to mind. 


EXIL - Warning LP 


Raging Swedish hardcore rammed through POISON IDEA 
filter - its a hammerdown onslaught of ripping punk which 
proceeds at a relentless pace with plenty of rollicking rocknroll 
swagger. Think more Kings of Punk and less Blank Blackout 
Vacant in the speed department but maintaining an emphasis 
on heavy, hooky riffs. Exciting, fist punching, stage diving 
hardcore. 

EYE JAMMY - Playaz In Pain CS 


Fun party punk from Mississippi (I think) - it’s one part BIG 
BOYS, one part DEAD MILKMEN, and one part HENRY FIATS 
OPEN SORE. | love to see more of this stuff popping up these 
days. 


FACE TO FACE - No Way Out But Through LP 


The first time | heard FACE TO FACE was on Ben Weasel’s 
PUNK USA comp, and while in my brain that came out like 
last year or maybe 2019, the internet regrets to inform me that 
it was 1994 and I’m once again baffled by how fast my life is 
passing me by... oh yeah back to FACE TO FACE, this latest 
release is exactly what one would expect from these Southern 
California melodic punk rockers 30 years into their existence 
as a band. Its anthemic, professionally produced, decidedly 
mature, SoCal punk rock that is far removed from the blender 
run through a distortion pedal that | typically fill my ears with. 
That said, | remain a sucker for quality pop and this is exactly 
that - musically it’s not far removed from their track “Dissen- 
sion” on Punk USA, which | adore, it’s just all the dirt has been 
removed and all the edges sanded off. It’s not bad but, per- 
sonally, | think I’d love to hear the demo version. 


FINAL GASP - Haunting Whisper 


Dark and ominous jams that honestly sounds like what | would 
imagine SAMHAIN or the first DANZIG album would sound 
like if it came out in 2021 rather than the mid-80s. Is it good - | 
mean do you like November Coming Fire? Then you'd love to 
party with this. 


FOTOMATIC - Bipolarity EP 


Delightful jangle pop in that C86 style - just what the hell does 
that mean, right? Think UK indie pop from the mid-80s, the sort 
which predates the massive guitars and production of BLUR or 
OASIS, but helped form them all the same. Simple riffs, lo-fi 

recording - FOTOMATIC is twee pop dipped in a vat of sugar 
and appeals in the same way BIS or MILKY WIMPSHAKE did. 


FRAGMENT - Mind Convulsion EP 


Pummelling, lo-fi hardcore from Nova Scotia - its dripping with 
distortion and is so blown out it can be hard to discern what 

is going on at times as it alternates between face pounding 
velocity to knuckledragging pauses before lurching back into 
a jackhammer approach. 


FUGITIVE BUBBLE - No Outside CS 


Spunky, bopping, lo-fi punk from Olympia, WA. It’s snotty and 
moves along at a quick pace and feels like something that 
would have fit in well on those 90s Kill Rock Stars comps. 


GEISHAS OF DOOM - Sick Music For Sick People - Vol. 
1Cs 


Outsider rocknroll punk weirdo music from Holland - total 80s 
Slip It in BLACK FLAG mutant rock feel all over this. Noodly 
guitars, primitive production, totally great. 
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Angular Chairs Missing-era WIRE meets GANG OF FOUR 
on the dancefloor sorta stuff from these Dutch rockers - the 
production on this is full enough so that it delivers an effective 
punch but not so slick as to rob it of its power. I'll say a smidge 
of RONDOS and All Corpses Smell The Same-era EX make it 
into the mix as well but I’m probably only doing that because 
of where they are from... 


GOLPE DE GRACIA - Ustela 


Rumbling Basque hardcore that takes its cue from a combo 
mid paced UK82 stuff like 4 SKINS tossed in a blender with 
the less lightening paced NEGATIVE APPROACH stuff. Its 
fairly inept (in a good way) punk rock with a hardcore tinge 
crammed through an Iberian filter. 


GOODBYE WORLD - At Death’s Door LP 


Imagine a world where YOUTH OF TODAY aren't quite as 
positive, SHELTER never happened, and maybe rather than 
corny forays into bouncy nu-metal or shitty pop, Ray and 
Porcell took Can‘t Close My Eyes to its logical conclusion 

- that would be this. Fifteen tracks of pummelling, snarling, 
primal, mind-melting, thrashing hardcore from the brain trust 
that brought you CHARLES BRONSON, MK-ULTRA, and THE 
REPOS. No bullshit, just pure unadulterated hardcore the way 
it should be. Make a fucking change!! 


GRAND COLLAPSE - Empty Plinths LP 


Musically this reminds me so much of a mix of PROPAGAND- 
HI colliding headlong with RKL - quick paced, intricate riffin 

with massive sounding clean production in that 90s Fat Wreck 
sorta way. Here’s the rub, imagine those bands with a vocalist 
that gives the impression they are a dreadlocked crusty with 

that snarled, strained vocal cord attack that happens from too 
many nights spent in squats raging and days inhaling tear gas 
while battling cops. I’m into this for sure - closest comparison | 
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can really make would be Swedish anthemic ragers KNA-GT. 
GUERRA FINAL - S/T EP 


This is really great - blazing hardcore punk in the d-beat, 
played with oodles of energy and tons of intricate riffing. In 
some ways it reminds me of the LARMA stuff in that it never 
really downshifts into the plodding mid paced hell that some of 
this sort of stuff can drift to - even when they slow the pace a 
bit it still packs a wallop. Totally killer. 


GULDSJAKAL - S/T 12” 


You know how ANTI NOWHERE LEAGUE rides that line 
between sleazy punk rock and sleazy hard rock for bikers with 
greasy mustaches? These Danish rockers sit on that fault line 
with them - at times, there is a bit of that INEPSY style MO- 
TO-CHARGE thing going on but overall, this sounds like what 
would be playing in some B movie biker bar fight scene. 


HAWKBABY - Stupid Music For Stupid People LP 


Total mutant rock from Cleveland - think PERE UBU, think of 
the weirdest song ona Killed By Death comp and now add a 
Farfisa organ. This is totally demented carnival murder music 
and its beyond perfect. This is the most random comparison 
but if you've ever heard that song “Go To A Party Act Like An 
Asshole” by THE FEMS, it’s as if that song made love with all 
of SOCKEYE and had a baby. Absolutely brilliant and bizarre 
shit from the miscreant geniuses that gave us the DARVOCETS 
and INMATES. 


HORRENDOUS 3D - The Gov & Corps Are Using Psy- 
cho Electronic Weaponry To Manipulate You & Me EP 


Portland punks obsessed with the pummeling noise soaked 
fury of GAI but so into DOOM that they mimic the English 


crust lord's swiping of the main riff from BLACK SABBATH's 
“Symptom of the Universe” to start their own song. | love this, 
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obviously. | mean, what's not to love? It’s a blown out distorted 
mess of transistor radio feedback, snarling vocals and the total 
sonic manifestation of watching a car crash on acid. 


HOUNDS OF WAR - Rabid March Flexi 


Pogo till you puke VICE SQUAD worship - its simple, straight 
forward punk that brings back memories of the glory days 
of the early 90s when MANKIND2, THE PIST, etc stalked the 
earth. It’s catchy, with a tinge of metallic riffing and cool lead 
lines. 


IDEATION - Blunt Instrument CS 


Was luck enough to catch these Floriadians recently and they 
just fucking leveled the place - ferocious hardcore that hits like 
a boot to the head. Just a monster of a demo tape - hope this 
band is onward to great things soon! Stop reading this and go 
order it now. 


INDRE KRIG - Demo CS 


Think a bit more aggro, less melodic ELECTRIC DEADS on this 
demo courtesy of Danish and Boston punks. Infectious riffs, 
killer vocal attack and it just has this overall intensity that is 
beyond appealing. | love this. 


KARTEL / ODIO SOCIAL split EP 


Wow! On their side, NYC's KARTEL contribute three blazing 
tracks of killer straight forward hardcore punk presented in 
Spanish. Lyrics are reflective of their immigrant experience as 
the band is made up of expats from all over Central and South 
America. On the flip we have the long running Brazilians, 
ODIO SOCIAL contribute three blasts of raging hardcore 
which reminds me of SIN DIOS albeit with gutteral vocals in 
Portuguese rather than the more sing-songy approach of those 
Spaniards. Great split release! 
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KOMaA - Internment Failure LP 


Snarling hardcore pummel with a vocalist that sounds a little 
like Tam from SACRILEGE layered over a Scandinvian in- 
flected hardcore attack - production that is so distorted and 
overdriven that rides the red throughout causing the slightly 
uncomfortable clipping experience at times - not a bad thing 
as it adds to the disquieting feel overall of this throat puncher 
of a record. 


KRONSTADT - Quai De L’Ouest LP 


There is a steady pipeline of high quality street punk and Oi 
flowing out of France these days and this is no exception. Less 
of heavy boot, stomping attack, this takes a more melodious 
approach, with tense melodies and massive yet minimally 
distorted guitars. This is fucking great. 


LOVE SUPREME - Tuesday LP 


You know how HOT SNAKES sounds sorta like WIPERS but 
not really? These Dutch punks sound like HOT SNAKES but 
not really - this is not to say that it’s not well done melodic, 
tense punk rock. If it is anything, it is that - clean vocals, lots of 
interesting riffs and more guitar solos than I’m typically used to 
- all in all a really cool record with John Reis’ and Greg Sage’s 
influence all over it. 


LYSOL - Soup for My Family LP 


As many know, the 90s were an incredibly dark time:for 
hardcore - metal and mosh were in and velocity and hooks 
were out the door. A lot of people | knew looked to bands like 
NEW BOMB TURKS, TEENGENERATE, DEVIL DOGS, etc for 
that fix of more primitive high octane rocknroll - LYSOL fills that 
void perfectly. Tons of flair, fuzzy guitars and more than one 
auditory reference to the STOOGES. This is killer. 
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MEAN JESUS - Nobel Ambitions Demo 


Driving, melodic hardcore in that Jersey’s Best Dancers-era LIFETIME meets the more recent 
STRIKE ANYWHERE release sort of way. Quick paced punk with tons of vocal hooks, 
mountains of octave leadlines on the guitar and enough energy to keep it moving. 


MICROBES - Peace & Love CS 


Snotty punk rock from Connecticut with a vocalist that sounds so much like that guy from 
2.5 CHILDREN that it’s blowing my mind. If a time machine existed | could see these folx 
playing a Food Not Bombs benefit in a field in New Jersey with like WARPATH, MAN- 
KIND? & CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE in 1993. 


MR TEENAGE - Automatic Love EP 


Strutting Aussie garage rock that rides that line between 70s power pop and doofy Killed 
By Death punk. It’s a catchy and fun little slab of vinyl with the title track taking the prize as 
the best of the four songs. 


MUJERES PODRIDAS - Muerte en Paraiso LP 


Infectious punk rock from Austin which takes a number of cues from a number of 80s SoCal 
stalwarts - think THE CROWD, the Beach Blvd comp, smidge of ADOLESCENTS, etc. It’s 
got plenty of hooks and | love the vocalists’ attack but | do wish that the recording was a bit 
less muddy and raw - | feel like I’m missing important bits here and there. 


MURO - Live In Bogota CS 


I've made no secret of my affection for MURO and believe them to be one of the best live 
bands these days - this tape, recorded in 2019 demonstrates their ferocity perfectly. Burst- 
ing at the seams with energy they explode out my headphones and take me back to the 
glorious moment of seeing them annihilate Toronto (this is not from that show, fyi). A great 
representation of a band in their prime - and it's a benefit to support folx amidst the ongoing 
strife in Colombia. 


ONE STEP CLOSER - This Place You Know LP 


Emo, emo, emo - plaintive, melodic hardcore that reminds me of seeing FALLING FOR- 
WARD or the later period of TURNING POINT (no funk bass to be found, however) in the 
early 90s. This is incredibly well executed and | can just see a wall of twitching, backpack 
and sweater vest wearing punks eating this shit up. 


POLILLA - Demo 


Pretty raw quality demo recording on this offering from these Spanish punks - it’s pretty fast 
with tons of more melodic breakdowns. It makes me think ROUSE or early NO USE FOR A 
NAME in how melodic yet fast it is. Lots of promise here. 


PRECIPICE - Demo CS 


Total fucking weirdo music in that pyscho mutants in the 80s sort of way - think NO TREND, 
think JIM JONES & THE KOOL-ADE KIDS, think BOOM & THE LEGION OF DOOM, think 
drugs - lots and lots of drugs. | fucking love it. 


PRIMITIVE - Pigs for Slaughter Demo CS 


| wonder if they know they named their demo after an Ol POLLO! song? What we have 
here is some Austrian hardcore which leans heavy in the early Boston realm of things - think 
NEGATIVE FX, BOSTON STRANGLER, heavy UK skinhead influence, etc. | can see this 
developing into something really good. 


PSICO GALERA - Le Stanze Della Mente LP 


This is absolutely brilliant - gothic horror punk in that way of late CCM or WRETCHED 

but modern, fresh and even more intense. At times it gives me the same creepy feeling as 
watching an Argento film. Just layers of weirdness which twist and turn at a rapid clip, with 
the tension constantly building and rarely releasing - making it an almost uncomfortable 
listening experience. Outstanding. 


QUAKER WEDDING - Russian Hill EP 


Y‘all heard AMERICAN STEEL or JAWBREAKER? There are two ways things like this can 
go - this goes the positive way, and maybe that's because | miss my home of nearly twenty 
years. Gruff vocals, excellents hooks, references to neighborhoods like The Mission & Rus- 
sian Hill - all these things are giving me the feels right now. It's overly earnest in that beauti- 
ful way | feel like all my friends felt in the late 90s. Why this band isn’t huge, I’m not sure. 


SELF-TITLED 12” 
SUFFOCATING DOOM/SLUDGE FROM CA. MEMBERS OF 
CAVE STATE, VIOLENCIA, H.A.R.M. AND BRUCE CAMPBELL. 
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BENEFIT TAPE FOR RYAN BUTLER (UNRUH, LANDMINE MARATHON ) 


TO HELP WITH MEDICAL BILLS / RECOVERY. 26 TRACKS OF FAST, 
UNCOMPROMISING HC DONE THE WAY ONLY DD CAN DO IT. 
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LIAR / ENEMY 7” 


BLACK METAL DONE IN THE OLD WAY. FFO EARLY GEHENNA 
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LAS RATAPUNKS - Fracaso, Ano De La Rata 2020 EP 


Catchy Peruvian pogo punk with with an explicitly feminist 
message from Cajamarca. There is a bit here that reminds me 
of BURNING KITCHEN in how the vocals alternate between 
this staccato bark to more tuneful melody lines. Certainly worth 
tracking down. 


READY ARMED SYSTEM - DEMO CS 


This is fucking great - you like speed? You like KORO or THE 
FIX? Shoot this shit straight in your veins. More More MORE! 


RUKOUS - Kaikki Saastuneet Tuhotaan LP 


Pummelling, downtuned, crusty Finnish hardcore - to be honest 
this gives me more the feeling of early SKITSYSTEM than what | 
typically think of as the Finnish style. | think this is mostly be- 
cause of the similarity in vocal stylings and how thick the guitars 
are especially when paired with the more direct drum attack. 
SCREAMING HUMAN SCUM - Mentally ILL EP 


| love this - a one man project from Shaun Filey (GORDON 
SOLEY MOTHERFUCKERS) with a little help from his friends. 
It's a rollicking ride of MENTORS meets MOTORHEAD style 
punk rock. Searing leads from, insane riffs and a snarly vocal 
approach - think Eat More Possum-era ANTISEEN. 


SELF INFLICT - Demo CS 


It feels like Not For The Weak records can do no wrong. 

SELF INFLICT definitely takes cues from that Boston through a 
YOUTH OF TODAY filter, just really great hardcore - fast, raw, 
lots of hooks in the breakdowns... . I'm here for this party, so by 
all means, pass the popcorn. 


SIAL - Zaman Edan EP 


Singapore noisey hardcore masters are back with this two track 
EP - sure its a staticy barrage of drill bit shrillness that works 


in the same factory of thought as GAI or LEBENDENT TOTEN 
but on this record we find them exploring some cool neo-in- 
dustrial syncopation that they hinted at on their last record but 
also some more dancy polyrythms, which | absolutely was 
not expecting. Think CRESS, think some of the more out there 
HAWKWIND space jams. Brilliant. 


STINGRAY - Feeding Time EP 


Burly, crusty hardcore from London - thick slabs of distortion 
which leans equally towards EXTREME NOISE TERROR as 
well Liberty & Justice-era AGNOSTIC FRONT. Muscular riffs, 
monstrous vocals, searing leads, crushing breakdowns - it’s all 
there for the moshing. 


STRANGELIGHT - Adult Themes LP 


Massive San Diego through the eyes of John Reis feeling on 
this Oakland band’s debut LP - huge guitars with that HOT 
SNAKES style staccato riffing complete with tons of rocknroll 
swagger. A really fun record. 


STUNTED YOUTH - We May Be Dumb But We Ain’t 
Slow CS 


It's certainly an accurate title - think JERRYS KIDS or GANG 
GREEN style 1000mph hardcore thrash but the one thing thats 
weird about this is the vocals. Rather than an energetic shouter 
it sounds like he’s just talking in a rather bored manner. Maybe 
it'll grow on me? 


TAQBIR - Victory Belongs To Those Who Fight For A 
Right Cause EP 


Mechanized, sharp, staccato hardcore from a group of Morro- 
can ex-pats taking a critical wrecking ball the culture they grew 
up in - sung in Arabic the lyrics are a pointed assault on the pa- 
triacrchal and opressive nature of their homeland. Musically it’s 
a noisy stomping blast akin to Spanish noise-meisters DESTINO 
FINAL if they were fronted by CHITOSE from THE COMES. 


UNDER ATTACK - Preservations Crash EP 


Eight more blasts of quick and dirty hardcore from Richmond's 
own UNDER ATTACK - they've increased the pace consider- 
abley since their first EP, though these songs aren't nearly the 
blast-o-rama to be found on their split with SEEIN RED. There 

is a nice wound up and ready to explode sense of tension on 
these tracks which | find engaging and keep the ears all prickly. 


VIOLENT WAY - S/T EP 


Oi by way of Buffalo, NY - its tight, well produced and anthe- 
mic. What more do you want in your skinhead jams? A line 
drawing of a skinhead with a pitbull on the cover? It’s got that 
too. | love this sorta stuff, so this is right up my alley. 


V/A- Greetings From Sweden LP 


It's too bad this was pressed in the smallish quantity that it was 
because this is an amazing sampling of the current Swedish 
scene, compiled by the masterminds behind Quarantined 
fanzine. From the kang fueled, crusty attack of WARCHILD and 
VIDRO to the more straight-forward thrashing hardcore of EXIL 
to the more meoldic punk of PABLO MATISSE there is some- 
thing for everyone here. An outstanding release which comes 
with issue #5 of Quarrantined, which features interviews with 
EXIL, VIDRO, NOWHERES, reviews, musings about hardcore 
and much more. Pure excellence. 


V/A- So This Is Progress #4 Flexi 


| love this series of comps/fanzines which Erek has been doing 
for sometime now - musically this is varied from grinding metal 
to sloppy punk and back from Ohio. For the zine we have 
reports of the first shows back post quarantine, plus articles on 
“How to bike tour on a budget” and “How to press a record.” 
Bands on the flexi are TY DRUGS, HUMAN LAW, STALL, 
LOCKED UP and JACKKNIFE BEAT DOWN. 
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WOIIDS. 


Sex and Glue #2 
sexandgluezine.com 


Destroy Everything #1 
destroyartinc.bigcartel.com 


This thing is insane in all the best ways possible - 104 full color pages filled with punk artists as 
varied as Monkey from The Adicts, Alexander Heir (L.O.T.|.O.N./DeathTraitors), Jesse Michaels 
(Operation lvy) and so many more. It is just a full firehose blast to your face of visual stimulation 
and | just want to drink it all in. A totally enchanting feast for your eyes of punk art, photogra- 
phy, design and more. | can’t wait for the next issue. 


Second edition of this is Connecticut hardcore fanzine - | really wish there were more of these 
sorts of zines popping around these days. Focussed on music and legit just being a fan of it. This 
time around we have short interviews with The Chisel, Chain Reaction, Passionplay, and Time & 
Pressure, then it is rounded out with some personal musings, a vegan cheese recipe and a few 
record reviews. Also, it’s a podcast so listen in! Hope they keep at it. 


Eye Against Eye 
eyeagainsteyezine.com 


Where It All Went Wrong 
Profoundly Dumb Books 
danozzi.com 


Short (twelve page) zine focussed on the African American experience in punk. Quick read 
but publications like this are so important in my mind, not only for the selfish reason of helping 
someone like myself gain insight into perspectives unlike my own but also to create space and 
help like-minded folx connect with others. Hope to see this zine progress and grow. 


| love Dan Ozzi’s writing style - it is personable, self conscious, filled with snark and littered with 
excellent observations about life, but no in an annoying or pretentious way. What we have here 
is a series of essays around nine records which ruined his life. Well not exactly ruined but ruined 


My War #8 
instagram.com/KJM138 


It is always exciting to see a new issue of My War show up on the post office box, and this is 
no exception. Based out of Belgium, this fanzine explores the global punk rock scene this time 
doing interviews with Bib, Nancy Barile, Veneno, Reek Minds and more - plus a short piece on 
Los Crudos, some excellent photography... one of the best zines going, for sure! 


Pandemic Punks 
alexandersjoberg.com 


Alexander Sjéberg, of the long running Danish zine Living In The City, created this beautiful 
photzine filled with portraits of masked punk rockers from Copenhagen. It’s a simple thing but, 
for me at least, it evokes a lot of emotions. Chief among them is this desire for things to return 
a sense of normalcy in the face of Covid lockdowns. Punk has felt really weird conceptually 
amidst quarantine. Not to get all hippie, but it is a communal experience for most of us and a 
place where we find commonality with other outsiders and weirdos, being detached from just 
being around our fellow punks only helps to foster the sense of alienation in the greater world. 
Seeing these images of other punks, masked up, detached and singular helps to assuage this 
overarching sense of isolation, at least for me. Only 300 exist, hopefully you can still get one. 


in that way you will find many music obsessed nerds whining about how their chosen addiction 
wrecked their ability to live a “normal” life with 2.5 kids, a house in the ‘burbs, etc. It is why alll 
my coworkers think I’m a crazy person for publishing a quarterly magazine filled with bands 
no one has heard of, for example. It is a quick read, a great introduction into his world of music 
writing and certainly worthy of your time and hard earned American dollars. 


Worlds Apart 
ambervalence.bigcartel.com 


Compiled by UK based photographer Amber Valance, this 116 page photobook is a glorious 
undertaking packed with photographers from all over the world. It’s a who's who presentation 
of some of the finest image makers and artists in the global diy punk underground. Akin to the 
Pandemic Punk zine | talk about in this issue, this is a wonderful reminder that we are part of 
something bigger than ourselves. 
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BIG NEWS! RSOMN SSI eu (ests s teaming up with Blind Rage Records and Dead Tank Records to put out our 
very first 12in vinyl! Body Farm's 3rd release (not counting the demo or the limited edition 3in) wil be 8 songs 
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Recorded and Mixed by Over the Counter Culture NO THANX 2021 TOUR 
Mastered by Townsend Mastering | TW? St Lous = 11/24 Ventura 
Photos by Tristan Weary 1/18 Denver 11/25 Oxnard 


Cover Art by Kat Baker 1/19 Salt Lake 11/26 Phoenix 
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